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THE GUILT OF EMILIA GALOTTI 
Ménnerstolz vor Kénigsthronen 


IT Is A fine testimony to the vitality of Lessing’s Emilia Galotti 
that it provokes someone every few years to cope with the prob- 
lems it raises. Just twenty years ago, on the occasion of the bicen- 
tenary of Lessing’s birth, Professor Hermann Weigand published 
a brilliant paper in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
under the title Warum stirbt Emilia Galotti?' In it he defended the 
thesis that Emilia’s self-accusation in the last scene of the play is 
not to be taken at its face value, but as a pure piece of “salesman- 
ship,” designed to incite her father to take the drastic step of stab- 
bing her.? 

Professor Weigand’s interpretation of Emilia’s motive does 
much to rehabilitate her honor. But I feel that it does not go far 
enough. On the whole, Professor Weigand still subscribes to the 
traditional view, first formulated by Goethe to Riemer: that the 
Prince has kindled in the heart of the innocent, naive Emilia a 
passion which she is unable to suppress and which draws her into 
complicity in the death of her husband-to-be; this is the guilt for 
which she seeks to atone through her own voluntary death. In the 
present paper I should like to carry Professor Weigand’s vindica- 


tion to its logical conclusion and present a perfectly “pure’’ Emilia, 
who is yet guilty of a fault which, in her opinion, she can expiate 
only by death. 


2 


It is necessary, first of all, to stir up the old question whether 
Emilia Galotti is a political play or not. Lessing himself has given an 
unequivocal ‘‘no”’ as his answer. From 1757, when he first took up 
the subject of the drama, to March 1772 (after he had completed 
the manuscript), he seems to have held fast to the formula that 


1 JEGP, xxvii (1929), 467-481. 

2 Professor Weigand was apparently unaware that this interpretation had al- 
ready been advanced in the eighties of the last century by Bernhard Arnold: 
Lessings Emilia Galotti (1880), p. 16, quoted in Fred O. Nolte: “Lessings Emilia 
Galotti in the Light of his Hamburgische Dramaturgie” Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature. Vol. XV, p. 186, n. 26. The writer of the present essay in 
turn did not discover Professor Weigand’s paper until a few months ago and was 
delighted to find his own conviction corroborated. Professor Nolte’s study reached 
the writer only after this paper had been completed. A few changes were made in it 
to meet Professor Nolte’s objections. 
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Emilia Galotti was a modernized Virginia, free from all political 
interest.’ In spite of this explicit pronouncement by the author 
himself, Albert Késter had the temerity to interpret the tragedy as 
a blow struck in tyrannos. He argues that the political strain in 
Lessing kept growing stronger during the decade preceding the 
sojourn in Hamburg. Lessing had at all times a clear grasp of 
popular sentiment, and the Zeitgeist of the sixties, which was a 
mixture of national pride and social bitterness, penetrated deep into 
his soul. Anti-despotic satire was in the air: many had given 
theoretical expression to it; there had even been a timid example of 
such satire on the stage. But it remained for Lessing to devote a 
whole drama to the powerful sentiment of bourgeois dignity.‘ 

Certainly Lessing’s contemporaries and the young Stiirmer und 
Dringer regarded the play as an attack on the corruption of the 
petty German courts. In the Duchy of Brunswick the Duke and 
the Marquise Branconi were identified with Lessing’s Prince and 
the Countess Orsina. In Gotha, performance of the play was actu- 
ally prohibited. Not only Lessing’s contemporaries, but later 
generations too have sensed the strongly activist flavor of the 
work. Thus on the 7th of February, 1827, Goethe remarked to 
Eckermann, “In der Emilia Galotti hatte er [Lessing] seine Piquen 
auf die Fiirsten, im Nathan auf die Pfaffen.”’ A few years later 
Heine wrote in a brilliant character sketch of Lessing, ‘‘Mehr als 
man ahnte war Lessing auch politisch bewegt . . . wir merken erst 
jetzt, was er mit der Schilderung des Duodezdespotismus in 
‘Emilia Galoits’? gemeint hat.’® 

It is indeed difficult to believe that so doughty a champion of 
liberal ideals as Lessing could have handled the material of Emilia 
Galotti as a purely literary exercise. Lessing’s own statement of in- 
tention should not overawe us. It has become a commonplace of 
criticism that on such matters the artist himself is not a reliable 
authority. Bernard Shaw has embodied this principle in two classic 
paradoxes. When asked for the “‘meaning” of Heartbreak House, he 
replied, ‘Why ask me? I’m merely the author.” And, regarding 
another of his plays, he disclaimed any special insight as to its 
purpose, “‘When I wrote it I was inspired.” 

However, there is no need to insist on a strictly “‘political’’ in- 


* Letter to Nicolai, January 21, 1758 and to Karl Lessing, March 1, 1772. 
* A. Késter: Die deutsche Literatur der A ufklirungszeit. Heidelberg 1925, p. 187. 
5 Die romantische Schule. Werke (ed. Walzel) vu, p. 20. 
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terpretation of Emilia Galotti. One might, for the sake of argument, 
agree with Korff that Lessing wished to glorify bourgeois virtue 
rather than condemn the corruption of the Court.® In other words, 
his interest was social rather than political. But even so, we are 
still faced by the well-nigh insurmountable difficulty: how can we 
be expected to admire bourgeois virtue as embodied in an Emilia 
who responds (however feebly) to the advances of a notorious 
libertine—and that on the very morning of her marriage to the virtu- 
ous Count A ppiani? 


3 


It will not do to argue that, in his depiction of Emilia’s charac- 
ter, Lessing is presenting us with a piece of modern realist psychol- 
ogy. What woman, one might urge, has not something of Madame 
Bovary in her? Is it not natural that a simple middle-class girl 
should be swept off her feet by the gallantries of the Prince Charm- 
ing and the glimpse of future splendor which they reveal? That 
Lessing was not blind to this weakness in the middle class is, of 
course, proven by the figure of Claudia. But that he should have 
extended this ugly trait to Emilia herself is unthinkable. 

We must constantly bear in mind that Emilia Galoiti is a highly 
stylized classical tragedy—a point on which Professor Weigand 
rightly insists at the opening of his essay. Its speech, he finds, is 
the speech of logic rather than passion; characterized by extreme 
terseness of expression; teeming with plays upon words, antitheses, 
epigrams. And this diction works upon our emotions by way of 
the understanding.’ This is true of its psychology as well, and of its 
structure. Lessing wished to depict the conflict between aristo- 
cratic vice and bourgeois virtue. He therefore created two groups 
of characters: a group of corrupt aristocrats and a group of vir- 
tuous Biirger. But if the work was to be something more than a 
Sunday school sermon on virtue, the principal persons in each 
camp would have to be highly differentiated individuals, possessing 
the virtues or vices of their class in differing degrees. Thus, in the 
Court circle we find the complete villain Marinelli; the less brutal, 
but still very depraved Prince; and the Countess Orsina, a sinner 
who stirs some sympathy in us by her intense suffering. These 
three figures are matched in the opposite camp by three equally 


* H. A. Korff: Geist der Goetheseit, 1, pp. 308-309. 
7 Op. cit. p. 467. 
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graduated representatives of bourgeois virtue. At one extreme there 
is old Odoardo, the very incarnation of middle-class integrity and 
purity, who detests the corruption of the Court so fiercely that he 
will not breathe its poisoned air, but escapes into the country and 
thus involuntarily helps the tragic possibilities of the situation to 
turn into tragic realities. At the opposite end of the scale is the 
weak, vain, foolish mother who (like her counterpart in Kabdale 
und Liebe) represents the bourgeois climber who is so dazzled by 
aristocratic splendor that she holds it an honor for a prince to 
dishonor her daughter. And, as a bridge between the two classes, 
Lessing created Count Appiani, an aristocrat with bourgeois stand- 
ards of morality. Appiani is Lessing’s defense against the possible 
charge that his social picture was all blacks and whites. But is it 
too far fetched to suggest that Appiani plays so insignificant a role 
in the events of the tragedy because Lessing did not wish to spoil 
his ‘‘thesis”’ of a corrupt aristocracy? 

Now where does Emilia fit into this social mosaic? She is the 
principal character in a drama of bourgeois virtue. This virtue is 
in this play fully equated with sexual virtue; for the whole action 
revolves around the Prince’s passion for her and the fateful con- 
sequences of that illicit passion. Is it conceivable, then, that Lessing 
would depict his heroine as yielding (however temporarily) to the 
licentious advances of the Prince? Surely it would dull the edge of 
our indignation towards him if the noble, strong-minded bourgeois 
girl did not consistently and unwaveringly abhor his pursuit of 
her! A perfectly innocent Emilia—at least in this respect—is what 
Lessing needed in order to bring out most forcefully the contrast 
between aristocratic corruption and middle-class virtue. 

If we were to approach Emilia Galotti from the standpoint of a 
modern realist psychology, something entirely different would 
emerge from the events which Lessing puts before us. In the light 
of Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, in the light of modern Tiefenpsy- 
chologie, one might well argue that Odoardo is a Meister Anton, 
whose unbending character and tyrannical domestic rule have 
thrown his wife and daughter into sueh a state of permanent terror 
that they instinctively seek to hush up the matter of the Prince’s 
conduct out of fear of the terrible scene that the virtuous father 
might make. It is Odoardo, then, who is responsible for the tragedy 
which results from that silence. And Lessing passes final judgment 
on him by forcing him to plunge the dagger into his daughter’s 
breast. 
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Obviously Lessing had nothing of all this in mind; such an in- 
terpretation would be a critical anachronism. Odoardo was meant 
to be a model of bourgeois virtue, the very embodiment of Mdnner- 
stolz vor Kénigsthronen. Emilia, too, must be seen with such “un- 
realistic” spectacles. She is not a weak girl who allows herself to 
be affected by the Prince’s charm; in that respect she must be as 
pure as her uncompromising father. For virtue here, on her wedding 
day, can only mean complete loyalty to Count Appiani, in spirit as 
well as in body, if Emilia is to escape Bérne’s sneer about “‘ana- 
tomical virginity.” 

On the other hand, Emilia must not be a flawless heroine. She 
must have some defect of character. For Lessing follows Aristotle in 
demanding that the tragic hero shall be neither a person of com- 
pletely blameless virtue nor an utter villain, since neither of these 
can inspire in us the pity resulting from fear, which it is the func- 
tion of tragedy to arouse. A flaw or sin or guilt there must be in 
Emilia’s character. That flaw, as Professor Weigand and others 
have maintained, is presented dramatically in the sixth scene of 
the second act, when Emilia breathlessly tells her mother how the 
Prince accosted her in the Church. Only Emilia’s sin is not what it 
is usually thought to be. 


4 


A close examination of that key scene shows no compelling 
reasons for assuming that Emilia’s distress is caused by an amorous 
attachment that she feels for the Prince. The traditional interpreta- 
tion is based on Emilia’s failure to identify her pursuer by name. 
Her mind, the argument runs, is so preoccupied with the Prince’s 
declaration of love, and with her own response to these advances, 
that she assumes everyone must know who “he”’ is. But is it not 
more natural to interpret this distress as caused by terror and 
dismay, resulting from the abysmal difference in social station 
between the middle-class girl and the absolute ruler of the land? We 
must not forget that “divinity doth hedge a king,”’ must remember 
the almost idolatrous respect which the middle class, especially the 
German middle class, has always shown its rulers, to appreciate 
the predicament in which Emilia finds herself when the Prince 
pursues her with his outrageous attentions in the Church. 

Thus, while a girl from the upper middle class, brought up by a 
stern father and sharing his moral rectitude, would be appalled by 
the advances of the aristocratic libertine, she would naturally be at 
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a loss how to deal with the unwanted suitor, especially when he 
turns out to be no one less than the absolute, all highest Ruler. 
That is precisely Emilia’s position. There is no question at any 
time of her yielding to the Prince, nor even of her heart being 
touched by his attentions. But how is a commoner, a girl of simple 
piety and obedience (as Lessing tells us he conceived Emilia) going 
to break through this hedge of divinity? 

That is the cause of her profound agitation when she returns 
from Mass and tells her mother of the incident in the Church. When 
she pants, “‘Er war es,”’ she is not day-dreaming of sexual bliss in 
the Prince’s arms. There is terror in her voice, the terror of a 
trapped animal. The Prince is so formidable in his absolute power, 
the implications of the scene he has just staged are so dreadful, 
that she cannot even mention his name. Her terrified mind has 
blocked it out for the moment. 

Now let us run through the scene from this point of view. 
Lessing underlines Emilia’s state of mind in the very first speeches. 
She is in such dire distress that she does not know whether the 
Prince has followed her home or not. And then her mother draws a 
second line of emphasis by describing Emilia’s physical appear- 
ance: “Und blickest so wild um dich? Und zitterst an jedem 
Gliede?”’ This kinetic expression of Emilia’s feelings is matched by 
her allusions to the Prince: “Was ist dem Laster Kirch’ und Altar?” 
She laments the fact that, on this of all days, her devotion was dis- 
turbed. When her mother tries to reassure her that in such matters 
it is the intention that counts: ‘Dem Himmel ist beten wollen, 
auch beten,’’ Emilia replies, ‘Und siindigen wollen, auch siindigen.” 

This is not to be construed as an admission of complicity in the 
Prince’s shocking conduct. Emilia feels guilty that she should have 
been involved in such a scandalous affair at all. As she herself 
exclaims in horror: how tragic it is that the vices of others involve 
us in complicity despite our best intentions. ‘‘Aber dai fremdes 
Laster uns, wider unseren Willen, zu Mitschuldigen machen 
kann!” In the light of later developments this can only mean one 
thing; she feels guilty at not having taken a firmer stand in the 
whole matter and driven the Prince back behind the bourgeois 
hedge of respectable conduct. 

From her own description of the Church scene it becomes clear 
that Emilia did not recognize the voice that was whispering 
amorous trifles into her ear. She might have made a scene right 
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then and there. Why didn’t she? Apparently such a course of 
action seemed grossly improper to her. “Aber ich blickte nicht um; 
ich wollte tun, als ob ich es nicht hérte—Was konnt’ ich sonst’’? 
It is her character and her upbringing that make her act so sub- 
missively. If such is her conduct before an insignificant insolent 
stranger, what must have been her state of paralysis when she 
identified the unwelcome wooer as the all powerful ruler of the 
land! 

Her mother’s outburst of indignation: “Ich will hoffen, da8 
du deiner michtig genug warest, ihm in einem Blicke alle die 
Verachtung zu bezeigen, die er verdienet,”’ is, of course, the most 
blatant exhibition of hollow sham and hypocrisy. Moreover, it is 
in glaring contradiction to her attitude near the end of the same 
scene, when she urges secrecy on her daughter. From the lips of the 
upright Odoardo this indignation would not only have sounded 
appropriate and sincere, but might have had a salutary influence on 
future events. Why doesn’t Emilia see the censure implied in her 
mother’s pretended indignation? Why doesn’t she spot the in- 
consistency in her mother’s position? Lessing would answer these 
questions by pointing to Emilia’s turbulent state of mind through- 
out this scene. 

Professor Weigand raises another crop of questions about this 
crucial scene. Emilia must have known her mother well, her 
hypocrisy, her social ambitions, her flightiness. Why does she seek 
her mother’s immoral advice? Professor Weigand sees in all this an 
unconscious act of feminine guile. Emilia, smitten by the handsome, 
charming Prince, wants the whole matter hushed up, so that the 
fragile thread which links her to the Prince may not be severed. 
She knows subconsciously that her pandering mother will give her 
the advice she desires. And, of course, the mother does. Emilia’s 
superego is lulled to sleep. Her conscience is clear; she may now 
allow the flame of love to flicker on. 

Now this is clever; but I can only repeat my question: is this the 
embodiment of bourgeois virtue which Lessing wished to depict 
in Emilia Galotti? Is there any cogent reason for rejecting Emilia’s 
own statement that she could not make a scene in public “‘aus 
Scham’’? Is this reason not completely borne out by her upbring- 
ing? Why does she ask the advice of her mother? Because there is 
no one else there to ask. That is one of the many “accidents” 
which bring about the catastrophe. And finally, why does she ac- 
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cept her mother’s advice? To answer this question we must look 
closely at the text. 

The way in which Emilia phrases her question about informing 
Count Appiani seems to me to refute Professor Weigand’s argu- 
ment. “Aber nicht, meine Mutter? Der Graf mu das wissen. [hm 
mu ich es sagen.’’ If Emilia were looking for the negative answer 
which she gets from her mother, surely her subconscious would be 
enough of a psychologist to put the question in a less drastic form. 
“Der Graf mu das wissen. Ihm mu& ich es sagen” does not seem 
to invite a negative answer. The real difficulty in this whole scene 
stems from the fact that Lessing is compelled to condense into 
a single speech, material that begs for a whole scene. He might 
have attained a greater measure of psychological truth if he had 
shown Emilia gradually succumbing to her mother’s persuasive 
powers. Only then should she have said: “‘Sie wissen, meine Mutter, 
wie gern ich Ihren bessern Einsichten mich in allem unterwerfe.”’ 
But the economy of the drama demanded that this whole process 
be telescoped into one exchange of speeches. This swift submission 
may be psychologically dubious, but it is logically consistent with 
Emilia’s character, and it was logic with which Lessing worked in 
this play. 

The same technique raises the same difficulty in the next stage 
of the argument. Admitting that her mother’s plea for silence is 
sound on psychological grounds, Emilia wonders whether it is not 
condemned by plain practical common sense? Lessing can afford 
only one speech to break down this last show of resistance. If he 
could have taken time to show her resistance gradually being worn 
down through a process of attrition, until she sees the whole situa- 
tion with her mother’s eyes, there might have been less questioning 
of Lessing’s motivation. Lessing is compelled to condense this 
process, at the end of which Emilia is able to laugh at herself with 
the words: I’m taking this matter far too seriously. I might have 
been much more lenient in the business without compromising 
myself. Such is my Puritan conscience! Whereupon the mother, 
making a complete volte face from her former position, commends 
this sensible attitude and makes light of the Prince’s advances. It 
is only then that the overwrought Emilia feels relieved of her heavy 
burden of guilt. 

And now to answer Professor Weigand’s question: In an age 
like ours, when an “‘obedient”’ child is a seven days’ wonder, it is 
natural to ask whether a daughter would not know her mother well 
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enough to realize that her advice was tainted. But in times past, 
when parents were more or less surrounded by a religious halo, 
surely it is asking much to expect a convent-bred girl to suspect 
her mother of looseness in sexual matters! Yet that is precisely 
what Professor Weigand’s question implies. 


5 


Equally innocent is Emilia’s conduct during the second meeting 
with the Prince, immediately after the murder of Appiani. Here, 
Professor Weigand interprets her state of mind as a Kleistian 
Gefiihisverwirrung. But it seems to me that, if one approaches this 
scene without any parti pris (or at least without the traditional 
parti pris), always bearing in mind that the situation is that of 
plebeian face to face with royalty, Emilia’s reactions, her alternat- 
ing flashes of trust and suspicion, may be cared explained without 
recourse to the psychology of sex. 

When Marinelli reveals to Emilia that she i is at the Prince’s 
country palace, she is extremely upset: “auSerst bestiirzt.”’ ‘Welch 
ein Zufall!”’ she cries. “Und Sie glauben,” she naively asks 
Marinelli, ‘‘da® er gleich selbst erscheinen kénne?—Aber doch in 
Gesellschaft meiner Mutter?” Her first concern is not to be left 
alone with this libertine, who has been pursuing her with his un- 
welcome attentions. It might be argued that here, too, Emilia’s 
libido is playing a little game with her superego, and a winning 
game at that: she doesn’t trust herself to be alone with the Prince, 
because she fears she might succumb to his charms. All that one can 
say in reply is: if that is the case then Lessing has indeed out- 
Freuded Freud! Certainly the whole play may be read in the light 
of the most modern psychoanalytic theory: but this anachronism 
Professor Weigand himself rejects in the final paragraphs of his 
essay. 

In the following scene (scene 5), the few sentences which Emilia 
utters show clearly that there can be no question of a secret passion 
for the Prince. The stricken girl who rings her hands in the agony 
of uncertainty about the fate of Appiani and her mother, and who 
falls at the feet of the Prince, imploring mercy, does not act out 
the ambivalence of love-hate very convincingly. 


6 


By the time we reach the final great scene between father and 
daughter, Emilia has had an opportunity to turn over in her mind 
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the deeper significance of the long chain of events which have been 
forged by the Prince’s excursion into the realm of amorous dally- 
ing. She now realizes that if she had stood up to him from the very 
beginning, as her father would undoubtedly have advised her to do, 
the tragic murder of Appiani would never have occurred. It was her 
weakness, her vacillation, her unworthy, wrong-headed respect for 
the divinity that hedges royalty, that caused the death of her 
bridegroom-husband. She ought to have been resolute in her 
virtue and denounced the Prince right in the Church. Or at least 
she ought to have acted like her inflexible father, rather than like 
her “sensible” mother and made a clean breast of the Church scene 
to Appiani. That she had not the clearness of vision to act resolutely 
in accordance with the dignity of her class consciousness—that is 
her sin, her mistake, her hamartia. Her guilt is contained in the one 
sentence in that crucial scene after the Mass: “Ich hatte mich noch 
wohl anders dabei nehmen kénnen, und wiirde mir ebensowenig 
vergeben haben.” This is the crime for which she must atone, and 
she can expiate it only by death. 

That her father should punish her for her crime must seem to 
her a simple act of justice; for he is her living conscience, the model 
of what she should have been in this crisis through which she has 
passed. To her it is clear, that it is not the Prince but she, who 
deserves death. To punish the Prince would be a miscarriage of 
justice; for she alone bears responsibility for the turn which events 
have taken. She must therefore at all costs deflect her father from 
his resolve to kill the Prince. It is only at this point that she thinks 
of the cunning stratagem by which she will galvanize her excited 
father into executing the act of justice upon her. She invents the 
fiction of a possible future weakness before the Prince’s charms. If 
Odoardo were in a condition to think straight, a moment’s reflec- 
tion would show him the absurdity of Emilia’s statement. But his 
normal state of excitation is dangerously heightened by the 
catastrophic events of the last hours, so that he is just in the right 
frame of mind to believe anything. 

One utterance of Emilia’s, however, still requires explanation; 
for it seems to lend direct support to the “erotic” theory. She tells 
her father: “Ich kenne das Haus der Grimaldi. Es ist das Haus 
der Freude. Eine Stunde da, unter den Augen meiner Mutter;— 
und es erhob sich so mancher Tumult in meiner Seele, den die 
strengsten Ubungen der Religion kaum in Wochen besinftigen 
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konnten’’! Emilia is here relating past history, actual fact, not in- 
venting arguments to advance a cause. True enough; but here 
again, she says nothing about the Prince and her feeling towards 
him. It is the general atmosphere of “high” living at the Court that 
she refers to. What went on there would appear utterly demoraliz- 
ing to a Richardsonian heroine, when seen in retrospect amidst the 
ruins of the present. That she allowed herself to participate in such 
doings without a feeling of complete revulsion must seem to her a 
heinous crime against virtue. And of course, her view would be 
emphatically endorsed by her stern father. From this premise it is 
an easy jump to the conclusion that Emilia might succumb to the 
Prince’s charms. Besides, Odoardo has been prepared for this by 
the poisonous tongue of the Countess Orsina when she told him 
about the Church meeting.*® 


7 


Thus Lessing created a heroine who was the incarnation of 
bourgeois virtue, without being a Richardsonian puppet. Emilia is 
“guilty” in her innocence, and her guilt is organically tied in with 
the basic conflict, which is the struggle between aristocratic cor- 
ruption and bourgeois virtue. Lessing has done more: he has il- 


lustrated, in the figure of Emilia alone, the evolution of bourgeois 
self-consciousness. At either side of her we find two extremes: her 
mother, representing the old, cringing, debased plebeian; her father, 
symbolizing the new, proud, unshakeable self-conscious bourgeois. 
Where does Emilia stand? She was never on the low level occupied 
by her mother. But at the opening of the play she is still far from 
attaining the lofty moral position held by her father. The tragic 
events in which she becomes involved by her “guilt,’”’ transform her 
into the heroic woman whom we see in the last scene. She becomes 
what her father has always been.® That she did not live in his spirit 
from the outset, this she considers her “‘sin,” and for this she wishes 
to atone with her death. 

On this reading of the play, we arrive at a tragic conflict of the 


8 Act Iv, scene 7. 

* The change in Emilia’s character is the main point developed by Professor 
F. W. Kaufmann in a brief paper (Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxv (1935), 
No. 2). Professor Kaufmann speaks of a development from heteronomy (respect for 
authority, obedience to her mother) to autonomy (independent recognition of her 
duty to act in accordance with the dictates of virtue). Professor Kaufmann, however, 
accepts the conventional view that Emilia loved the Prince. 
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most subtle kind. If Emilia’s “sin” consists in showing too much 
respect for the authority that is vested in royalty, her transgression 
is not a crime, in the vulgar sense of the word. For the tragic con- 
flict is really not between a right and a wrong, but between two 
rights, between respect for authority, which is a “good” thing, and 
human dignity, which demands rebellion against authority in this 
situation. In other words, we have here an anticipation of the 
Hegel-Hebbel-Ibsen-Shaw drama, which depicts a conflict between 
two Weltanschauungen, each of which is right in its own way. 

There can be no further objection to Lessing on the ground that 
he punishes Emilia too severely for a trifling transgression. For the 
spiritual conflict that Lessing puts before us does not allow crime 
and punishment to be measured off against each other quantita- 
tively. Here, as in Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, we are in the 
realm of the subjective, in which it is the impact of an action on a 
mind that counts, rather than the act itself. The ‘“‘ideal spectator” 
may judge Emilia to be innocent. But, seen from Emilia’s own 
point of view, her crime merits the punishment which she brings 
upon herself. 

Our interpretation disposes of a strong objection which Profes- 
sor Nolte raises against Lessing the craftsman. Nolte regards 
Emilia’s confession to her father as a poor piece of dramatic work- 
manship, of the kind that Lessing himself condemns in the Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie. “It is unconvincing and annoying that, a 
few minutes before the fall of the final curtain, Emilia is called upon 
to announce the presence and force of emotions which have not al- 
ready been vividly revealed by dramatic action and conduct. That 
a heroine should be obliged to account for her character is in itself 
an indictment of the dramatist’s method, a point which Lessing 
definitely noted in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie.’”® But in our 
view of the situation, these words of Emilia’s lose their central im- 
portance and become relegated to the position of a mere instrument 
for the furtherance of the plot. They therefore require no elaborate 
setting in the economy of the total action. 

Professor Nolte is unjustified in condemning the ending of 
Emilia Galotti as unsatisfactory. He uses harsh words towards 
Lessing: “‘Emilia’s death has no genuinely tragic impact on the 
minds of the audience or on the minds of the other characters in 


10 Loc. cit. p. 185. 
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the play. . . . Emilia is a meaningless victim. . . . In no plausible 
sense can it be said that Emilia has “triumphed” over the Prince 
and his intentions, for her death is simply an evasion. .. . ’”" It is 
not necessary to restate the points made in this paper to refute 
Professor Nolte’s assertions. The conclusion is clear that Emilia’s 
death, far from being an evasion, is utterly inevitable and aestheti- 
cally more satisfying than the assassination of the Prince could 
have been. 


8 


The contemporary writer of fiction or drama is a trained or self- 
trained psychologist. He hitches his wagon to some one of the many 
stars on the psychological firmament and creates characters who 
are perfectly consistent with the view of human nature held by the 
school in question. Anyone who is familiar with the system used by 
the writer has no difficulty in admiring the artist’s skill in creating 
his men and women. They are so cunningly put together that we 
are never in doubt about their motives and deeds. 

The fumbling ancestors of this modern artist—Shakespeare, 
Racine, Goethe—can boast of no such good fortune. Born before 
psychology had become a science, they worked intuitively in their 
creation of human character. Instead of studying man, they ob- 
served men. The result is often a looseness of construction in their 
finished products; so that we are never able to say: this is precisely 
what the author intended. Hence there are so many interpretations 
of Hamlet and Faust and Andromaque and Le Misanthrope. Who 
shall dare to assert that his reading is the right one? The present 
study of Emilia Galotti is written in the same spirit of mere sug- 
gestion. It does not claim to be the right interpretation; it is one 
among a number of possible readings. But I do believe that this 
reading avoids a number of pitfalls which have swallowed other 
students. That is as much as any one can hope for in studying the 
old masterpieces. 

HARRY STEINHAUER 

University of Manitoba 


1 Loc, cit. p. 184. 





CHAUCER’S PANDARUS: VIRTUOUS UNCLE AND 
FRIEND 


CHAUCER INTENDED Pandarus’s role as intermediary, uncle, and 
friend to be ideal, and wholly commendable; Pandarus acts always 
within the limits set by the classical ideal of friendship as Chaucer 
received that ideal from Jean de Meun. Such is my opinion, which 
differs from previous interpretations. 

Although the role of intermediary in a court-of-love poem is 
widely accepted as innocent,’ critics condemn Pandarus in the 
role.2 They say that he ought to protect his niece Criseyde from 
love affairs,* and that by his abetment he destroys his friend 
Troilus.* According to the classical theory of friendship, moreover, 
the fundamental defect in Pandarus, it is alleged, is that “in wrong 
and right” he is always a friend to Troilus; that is, the friendship 
lacks complete virtue as a basis.® 

Evidence that Chaucer intends the reader to look with favor 
upon Pandarus, even though as Criseyde’s uncle he aids Troilus,® 
occurs throughout the poem. From the first Pandarus is eager 


1 W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), 29 f., 147, 161, 
181. H. M. Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the Italian Works of 
Boccaccio (Cincinnati, 1916), 110, 116. Kar] Young, “Aspects of the Story of Troilus 
and Criseyde,” University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 2 
(1918), 369-379. C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), 180-181. L. J. 
Mills ,One Soul in Bodies Twain (Bloomington, Indiana, 1937), 52 ff., 60-63. T. A. 
Kirby, Chaucer’s Troilus; A Study in Courtly Love (University, Louisiana, 1940), 
106-118, 177, 187 ff. 

? The position of earlier scholars, such as Ebert, ten Brink, Morley, Jusserand, 
and Legouis, who regard Pandarus as ironic and generally base, is summarized by 
Dodd, op. cit., 178-181; and Cummings, op. cit., 113-114. Certain other critics view 
Pandarus’s excuse as insufficient to preserve his honor: R. K. Root, The Poetry of 
Chaucer (New York, 1906, 1922), 120-121; G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His 
Poetry (Cambridge, 1915, 1936), 139-141; Meray and Lawrence, cited by Young, 
op. cit., 369. H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, 1939), 57 ff., interprets 
Troilus against a Christian background. He declares *}:at the hero and the heroine 
sin and consequently suffer because their love, which might have sacramental perma- 
nence in marriage, becomes, in the technique of the Court of Love, an episode of 
self-indulged passion; Pandarus shares in the moral deterioration. 

5 Kittredge, loc. cit. Young, op. cit., 379. R. K. Root, The Book of Troilus and 
Criseyde (Princeton, 1926), xxxiii. Mills, op. cit., 60-63. Patch, op. cit., 74. 

4 Kittredge, loc. cit. Young, loc. cit. Mills, loc. cit. 

5 Bernhard ten Brink, History of English Literature, tr. W. C. Robinson (New 
York, 1893), 1, 1, 93-94. Henry Morley, Chaucer, English Writers (London, 1893), v, 
208-209. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, 120-121. Kittredge, loc. cit. Young, loc. cit. 
Root, Troilus, xxxiii. Mills, op. cit., 60-63. Patch, op. cit., 97-101. 

6 That nothing is wrong in an uncle’s playing an otherwise innocuous role in a 
court-of-love poem is accepted by some critics: Dodd, op. cit., 161 ff.; D. S. Fansler, 
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to be love’s confidant, instructor, and effective go-between— 
all with clear conscience—though one of the lovers should be his 
sister.’ He is glad that Troilus and Criseyde are wise enough to keep 
the love secret, so that all three of them may be pleased.*® He scoffs 
when Troilus expresses fears lest Criseyde be angry at his love or 
refuse it because Pandarus is her uncle. 


Recognizing the relations of Troilus, Criseyde, and himself, 
Pandarus anticipates Criseyde’s reaction to his proposal and states 
his own position so plainly that it becomes an argument for the 
courtly lady to begin looking with favor upon her knight. “I am 
thine uncle,”’ he says; “‘I’d be shamed as well as thou if I should 
assent through my abetment that Troilus destroy thine honor.’”!° 
He asks, reasonably, that she show Troilus “‘bettre chiere,’’ stress- 





Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose (New York, 1914), 153, 155 f., 187; Cummings, 
op. cit., 115 ff.; J. L. Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius 
(New York, 1934), 177; Lewis, op. cit., 178-191. 

7 Troilus and Criseyde, 1: 582-861, edited F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933). 

8 Troilus, 1: 991-994; Fil., 1: 28. For the Italian text of [1 Filostrato, I use The 
Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio, tr. with parallel text, N. E. Griffin and A. B. 
Myrick (Philadelphia, 1929). For comparison of Troilus and Filostrato, I have con- 
sulted Cummings, op. cit., 50-82, and W. M. Rossetti, Chaucer’s Troylus and 
Cryseyde Compared With Boccaccio’s Filostrato (London, 1873), Chaucer Society 
Publications, First Series, Nos. 44, 65. 

Within the terms of the court-of-love system, the violation of secrecy, which all 
three characters vow repeatedly to observe as a principle of love, would destroy the 
honor of Criseyde, Troilus, and Pandarus. (See Cummings, of. cit., 116; and Dodd, 
op. cit., 6, 147-148, 157-158, 183.) Pandarus is anxious about keeping the love secret, 
not because the love is unvirtuous, nor because any of the participants is in the 
wrong, but because all the conditions will be changed if the world finds out. (In a 
contrary opinion, Patch, op. cit., 75, declares that for Pandarus “the root of the 
difficulty is not the exposure, but that anyone who knew of the amour would con- 
demn Pandarus for leading the lovers into it.”) As for evidence of the poet’s inten- 
tion in this regard, Chaucer expands his source and introduces speeches about 
secrecy in love. (C. S. Lewis, “What Chaucer Really Did to JI Filostrato,” Essays 
and Studies, xvi (1932), 72-74, shows that Chaucer’s alterations of Boccaccio are 
in the direction of courtly love.) In Troilus on honor and secrecy (not an exhaustive 
list) see 1: 744 (Fil., 1: 3); 1: 297 (not in Fil., 1: 37-45, but implied in Fil., 1m: 54); 
11: 357 (not in Fil., 1); 1: 468-480 (Fil., 1: 66, 121); m: 738 (Chaucer’s expansion) ; 
u: 762 (Fil., 1: 69, made courtly); m1: 142 (“secret” not in Fil., mu: 103); mi: 159 
(same as Troilus, 11: 468-480); m1: 286 (Fil., mm: 8-10); m1: 312 (not in Fiél.); un: 
332 (Fil., m1: 9); mr: 478 (Fil., m: 84, 121); rv: 155-161 (Fil., rv: 15-16); 1v: 567-570 
(Fil., 1v: 68); 1v: 810 (not in Fil., rv: 95-96); 1v: 1561-1576 (Fil., rv: 147-151); Vv: 
1555-1582 (Fil., rv: 147-151); v: 1077 (not in Fil.); v: 1611-1612 (not in Fil.); 
v: 1735 (Fil., vim: 23). 

® Troilus, 1: 1009-1022. 

10 Troilus, 11: 351-357. 
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ing the lack of danger of being found out." This argument is not in 
the Filostrato, though the source emphasizes the honor of Troilo’s 
love. 

When the weeping Criseyde declares that he would have been 
the first to blame her if she had loved of her own accord, Pandarus 
laments that she will be the death of both him and Troilus; he is 
asking her to do nothing wrong.” At this place in the Filostrato,™ 
Pandaro acts as though he were on the point of going, then says 
that he is offering honor in Troilo’s love; and Criseyda, reminded of 
her fleeting youth and Troilo’s sorrow in love, is easily convinced 
that she ought to love him. 

After Chaucer’s Criseyde is moved by the sight of the noble 
Troilus riding by, Chaucer (in an original passage emphasizing the 
courtly conventions in terms of which the characters are presented) 
cautions the reader not to blame her for loving lightly; she has not 
given Troilus her love at first sight. After being inclined to love him 
she will love him for his manhood and good service. Venus has also 
been favorable to Troilus. Recalling what she has seen, Criseyde 
recognizes Troilus’s virtue and decides that to grant him her love 
would be an honor. 

In the third book of Troilus occurs a scene” with a speech which 
has contributed largely to the denunciation of Pandarus for being a 
go-between and—the more shame—for pimping for his niece and 
his friend. Although in the scene Chaucer follows the Filostrato, 
he makes some significant changes. He has already changed the 
characterization and the tone, so that the action of his poem (except 
for the palinode at the end"’) is wholly within the ideal of courtly 
love. When he comes to this scene in Boccaccio’s story, he keeps it 
because it adds to the motivation, especially of Pandarus; but he 
turns Pandaro’s self-condemnation and plea for secrecy into 
Pandarus’s court-of-love analysis and doctrine. He tends to 
minimize the implication of shame in Pandarus’s position, and he 


" Troilus, 11: 358-385. 

2 Troilus, 1: 428-441. 

18 11: 52-66. 

4 Troilus, 11: 666-686. 

% Troilus, 1: 701-707; Fil., u: 72. 
6 111: 239-441; Fil., m1: 5-20. 

7 Troilus, Vv: 1835-1869. 
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emphasizes the imminent death of Pandarus’s friend, which 
justifies the risk.'® 

Comparison of the Troilus and the Filostrato at this point shows 
the radical difference between Pandarus and Pandaro.'* Chaucer’s 
Pandarus, having reminded his friend how the affair has progressed, 
wishes especially to impress him with courtly doctrine of virtuous 
action. Boccaccio’s Pandaro says flatly that he has thrown his 
honor to earth and corrupted the sound breast of his cousin; he is 
preparing to appeal for secrecy to cover their guilt. Chaucer’s 
Pandarus is speaking “‘bitwixen game and ernest” of what men 
might say if they knew; for Troilus he has caused his niece to trust 
his ‘gentilesse.”” Both intermediaries give friendship as the motive 
for their action and insist upon keeping the lady’s reputation as 
unspotted as it is. But in naming his fear of Troilus’s death as a 
reason for intervening, Chaucer’s Pandarus gives the one reason 
which excuses whatever he does for his friend that love can excuse. 
Boccaccio’s Pandaro does not mention such a fear at this point. 
Pandaro says that, if they are not careful, Troilo can never possess 
Criseida (as he soon will) without great shame to him, who is her 
relative and pimp. Chaucer’s Pandarus is sorry to think of the 
risk to him and his niece; if it were not for Troilus’s “gentilesse,”’ 
if this were not a virtuous (secret) affair, the world would consider 
him treacherous” to his own niece. 

Boccaccio’s Pandaro is saying that if the love be known Troilo 
will lose Criseida, she will be dishonored, and the fact that Pandaro 
is a pimp to his cousin will be known. Chaucer’s Pandarus is saying, 


18 Another possible interpretation, which seems less probable than the one I 
follow, is that Pandarus here talks himself outside the walls of the garden of love, so 
that his speech is in the manner of a palinode, which appears commonly in a courtly 

love poem and certainly concludes the Troilus. On the palinode as it occurs at the 
end of the poem, see Fansler, of. cit., 228, n. 12; J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Epilog in 
Chaucer’s ‘Troilus,’ ” MP., xvr (1921), 635 ff.; Young, “Chaucer’s Renunciation 
of Love in Troilus,” MLN., xu (1925), 274 ff.; Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 41-42, 
43, 147, 218-220, 255, 283-285; Patch, op. cit., 59 ff., 118 ff. 

19 Troilus, 111: 239-280; Fil., ur: 5-8. Patch, op. cit., 97 f., considers that Pan- 
darus is at his best in this scene (11: 253 ff.), because here he is perfectly honest, he 
is in a point of vantage, he makes clear the nature of his sacrifice to Troilus, there is 
an interchange of affection between the friends with no trace of compromise in 
Troilus’s high regard for Pandarus at this moment. 

20 Rossetti, op. cit., 115, suggests that Chaucer’s “traytor” is from “trattator” 
(pimp), but he thinks that Chaucer means “traitor” (traditor). His interpretation is 
borne out by line 278 in the following stanza. 
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“Tf the love were known, Criseyde would be ruined, I should be 
accused of treachery, and you would gain nothing. Therefore I 
beseech you to be ‘secret’; do not be angry because I insist upon 
keeping such an important matter secret, for my urging is proper.” 
And Pandarus, expanding into seven stanzas Pandaro’s short 
admonition to keep the secret, adds the point of Troilus’s dis- 
honor in being a boaster if the love affair be known.” “I know that 
you mean well,’’ Pandarus concludes; “therefore I dare undertake 
this fully.’™ 

Troilus’s response to Pandarus’s speech falls into three divi- 
sions. First, Troilus gives the desired assurances of secrecy, which is 
most important; second, he states the debt of friendship which he 
owes Pandarus for saving his life; and, third, he allays Pandarus’s 
misgivings lest his role as intermediary be misconstrued.” If 
secrecy is observed, and if friendship is justification for the risk 
which he is running, Pandarus is without grounds for his appre- 
hensions; in his own speech, he is not condemning himself, but seek- 
ing to be reassured upon these two points. Troilus satisfies him.” 

For this passage Chaucer follows the Filostrato; the difference 
between the speeches of Troilus and Troilo arises out of the in- 
terpretation of what precedes them in each poem. With reference to 
his friend’s appearing to be a pimp, Boccaccio’s Troilo must 
answer Pandaro’s self-condemnation. ‘‘Don’t call yourself such a 
vile name!”’ he urges him. “Use it on those who work for money; 
you have acted fo ease my sorrow [italics mine], as one friend should 
for another. And, to show my gratitude, name the sister you wish, 
and I’ll get her for you. But since you have gone this far, please go 
on.’’ But Chaucer’s Troilus beseeches his friend that he shall never 
think such foolishness as it seemed to him Pandarus implied by his 
speech: that what Pandarus is doing for friendship Troilus should 
think “‘bauderye.” Though Troilus is ignorant, he is not mad; 
Pandarus’s implication is not true, Troilus knows well. Call what 
Pandarus please him who goes on such a mission for gold, but what 
his friend does, call “‘gentilesse, compassioun, and felawship, and 
trist.’”” Make this distinction, for everywhere is it known that 
difference is required between similar things. In order that Pandarus 


2 Troilus, 11: 281-336; Fil., 11: 9-10. 
2 Troilus, 111: 337-338; not in Fil. 

% Troilus, ui: 358-415; Fil., mi: 13-19. 
* Troilus, 111: 421-424; Fil., m1: 20. 
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will know that he does not think his friend’s service a shame, 
Troilus offers to perform the same with any of his sisters. But since 
Pandarus has done Troilus this service to save his life, and not for 
hope of reward [italics mine], Troilus urges him to carry out the 
enterprise. 

Later in the third book Chaucer follows Boccaccio in a passage 
which indicates the willingness and clear conscience of Pandarus in 
serving his friend. After the night with Criseyde, when Troilus 
thanks him for having saved his life, Pandarus replies, “‘I am glad 
if I have done anything for you.” And in a speech which expands a 
stanza of the Filostrato he proceeds to counsel Troilus in the 
virtues of courtly love, especially secrecy, lest Troilus harm him- 
self by being rash.* 

In the fourth book a slight addition of Chaucer’s gives evidence 
of his consistent intention toward Pandarus. The friend is carrying 
a message from Troilus to Criseyde, and he is said to be full glad to 
do that service.* 

Finally, in the fifth book of the Troilus (Book Eight of the 
Filostrato) is a speech which is pointed to as evidence that Pandarus 
is a remorseful go-between.”’ Troilus is certain of Criseyde’s false- 
ness in love, and Pandarus, who is with him, is speechless for a 
while and then voices his despair.** In the light of what has been 
said in this discussion, Pandarus is not remorseful here because he 
has brought Troilus and Criseyde together in courtly love relation- 
ship, which, as has been shown, is accepted as entirely honorable. 
As Chaucer says, Pandarus is sorry for his friend’s grief and 
ashamed of his niece’s falseness.** He remarks that he has served 
his friend ceaselessly and without regard to his honor. That is to 
say, he has been busy for his friend at the risk of being a traitor to 
his niece if the love were known. He is impotent to do more.*® But 
if he has done anything to please his friend, he is glad. He is sorry 
for Criseyde’s “‘tresoun”’ and, to remove Troilus’s grief, right fain 
would amend it. 

% Troilus, ut: 1611-1638; Fil., m1: 56-60. 

% Troilus, tv: 809-810; not in Fil., rv: 95-96. 

27 Young, “Aspects of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde,” 378. Patch, op. cit., 
re Troilus, v: 1726-1743; Fil., vist: 22-24. 

2 In spite of J. S. Graydon, “Defense of Criseyde,” PMLA., xi1v (1929), 
141-177. See, also, Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., ““Mr. Graydon’s ‘Defense of Criseyde’,” 


SP., xxvi (1929), 470-481. 
%© Cummings, of. cit., 117; Patch, loc. cit. 
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So much for an uncle in the role of go-between; and now to 
consider the allegation that Pandarus destroys his friend. Of this 
point some critics take no note and only praise Pandarus as a 
friend according to the old, high code of friendship.™ In fact, 
Pandarus does everything he can to save his friend from death on 
account of unrequited love only to have him stricken by Fate.” 
Pandarus helps until he cannot amend it. If the motives of his 
friendship are right, he needs no further defense. 

Finally, then, it is necessary to defend Pandarus against the 
accusation that he exceeds the limits of ideal friendship. In acting 
as intermediary between his niece and Troilus he risks much for his 
friend. Upon occasion he exhibits a willingness to do even more. 
He proposes gross deeds in courtly love: that Troilus find a new 
lady;* that Troilus take Criseyde away by force, though the secret 
be out and Pandarus and all his kin lie dead like dogs in the 
street.“ Although these proposals are made for the nonce,® 
Pandarus probably would go through with them for the sake of his 
friend. 

The ideal of such friendship, which Chaucer presents more 
amply than Boccaccio,® calls for mutual trust and sharing of grief 
and joy; help, even to extreme lengths, not for reward, but solely 
for love of friendship; and secrecy.*” 

Two conditions are notably insisted upon in the Troilus: that 
hope of reward has nothing to do with Pandarus’s action;** and 


® Dodd, op. cit., 161 ff. Cummings, of. cit., 115 ff. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 
191. 

%2 On the view that Troilus is “fated,” see Kittredge, op. cit., 112-117; Root, 
The Poetry of Chaucer, 117, 125 ff.; Troilus, xlix; B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the 
Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius (Princeton, 1917), 120-130; W. C. Curry, 
“Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA., xiv (1930), 129 ff. Patch. op. cit., 117, 
would limit the determinism to “emphasis on the occasional futility (and not the 
unreality) of human will power in gaining material ends.” 

*% Troilus, tv: 393-427; Fil., rv: 47-49. 

* Troilus, tv: 526-630; Fil., 1v: 64-75. 

% Troilus, tv: 428-431 (Chaucer’s); tv: 631-637 (Fil., rv: 76). See Cummings, 
op. cit., 117; Patch, op. cit., 97 f. Agnes K. Getty, ““Chaucer’s Changing Conceptions 
of the Humble Lover,” PMLA., xxrv (1929), 207, is surely mistaken in saying that 
Pandarus is impatient with the prolonged grief of Troilus (1v: 1093-1100). 

* Mills, op. cit., 61. 

37 Troilus, 1: 584-601 (Fil., 1: 4-6); m1: 239-266 (Fil., m1: 5-7); m1: 396-417 
(Fil., m1: 16-19); m1: 1597-1598 (Fil., m: 56-59); rv: 393-431 (Fil., rv: 47-49); 
1v: 526-630 (Fil., tv: 64-75). 

% Mills, op. cit., 63. 
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that without relief Troilus will die for love*® (as he finally does*). 
When Pandarus is considering the chance he is taking for his 
friend, he asseverates that he is intervening not for “‘coveitise,’”’ but 
only to alleviate the distress for which well-nigh Troilus has died.” 
Reassuringly, Troilus replies that he would be crazy if he should 
think a “‘bauderye”’ what is done for friendship and “gentilesse.”’ 
Pandarus should reserve the opprobrium for those who work for 
gold. His service has been to save Troilus’s life, and not for hope 
of reward.® It is noteworthy that in both these speeches Boc- 
caccio gives friendship as the motive for Pandaro’s action but 
makes no mention of Troilo’s death though it is clear that Troilo 
may die of fruitless love. 

Chaucer’s Troilus, Criseyde, and Pandarus are convinced that 
Troilus will die if his love’s grief is not mitigated, and the latter two 
are moved to save him. Troilus tells his friend, when Pandarus 
first discovers him in sorrow, that Pandarus will grieve at his death, 
which must soon come.* After parliament has decided upon the 
exchange of Criseyde for Antenor, Troilus says that he is as good 
as dead,“ and he means what he says, as the subsequent action 
proves. Later Pandarus finds him self-consigned to death. Soon 
afterward, beside the unconscious Criseyde, Troilus is upon the 
point of suicide,“ and the same night he tells her, “If you do not 
return I will kill myself.’’*? The last words he speaks to her are: 
“‘Now keep your day, and don’t cause me to die.’”’** When she is 
gone he tells Pandarus, “I shall not live long,’ and talks about 
his funeral**—a passage which is one of Chaucer’s additions. Hav- 
ing visited Criseyde’s deserted house, he imagines others saying in 
pity, “I am right sorry Troilus will die.’*° Having dreamed of 
Criseyde’s falseness, he laments to Pandarus, “I am as good as 


%* Dodd, op. cit., 187. Kittredge, op. ci#., 139-141. 
Troilus, v: 1806; Fil., vir: 27. 

“ Troilus, 11: 260-266; Fil., mm: 7. 

® Troilus, u1: 396-417; Fil., m1: 16-19. 

8 Troilus, 1: 573; Fil., 1: 2. 

“4 Troilus, 1v: 376-378; Fil., rv: 45. 

® Troilus, tv: 955; Chaucer’s, but see Fil., rv: 107, 109. 
® Troilus, tv: 1184-1211; Fil., rv: 121. 

7 Troilus, tv: 1440-1446; Fil., rv: 139-140. 

8 Troilus, v: 84; Fii., v: 12. 

Troilus, v: 296-322. 

5° Troilus, V: 627; Fil., v: 60. 
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dead”’;*' and later knowing positively of it, he announces that he 
will seek death in arms.” Criseyde believes from the first that 
Troilus may die for love. When he rides past her window she 
blushes to think that he will die unless she give him her love. (In 
the Filostrato™ she has no such thought; she looks on Troilo, ready 
to love him.) Again, when Troilus passes, Pandarus asks her if a 
woman should rightly cause the death of such a man, and she 
answers, ‘‘Nay, by my trouthe!’’® (This detail is Chaucer’s.) Most 
important for this discussion, Pandarus believes that his friend will 
die unless he intervenes. He tells his niece so, and dwells upon the 
point when he first tells her of the love, beseeching her to save his 
friend’s life.** (In contrast to Chaucer’s emphasis, Boccaccio at 
this point mentions Troilo’s death twice.) In Book rv, when 
Pandarus counsels Troilus to find another lady to take the place 
of Criseyde, who is about to be sent to the Greek camp, Chaucer 
remarks that the uncle is doing so “‘to help his friend, lest he for 
sorwe deyde.’’*’ During the same meeting, Pandarus urges Troilus 
to take Criseyde away rather than die for loss of her.** (This detail 
is in the Filostrato.) At his next visit with Criseyde, Pandarus tells 
her that he and Troilus have almost died for sorrow over the ex- 
pected parting, and exhorts her to contain her grief lest Troilus 
slay himself when he sees her.®® In both the Filostrato and the 
Troilus, indeed, the imminence of the hero’s death for love is ap- 
parent to all three characters. 

Chaucer’s insistence upon the two conditions of Pandarus’s 
friendship (service with no hope of reward and service to prevent 
a friend’s death) is probably due to his conceiving Pandarus in 
terms of Frend in The Romaunt of the Rose.® Love there counsels 


5! Troilus, Vv: 1246; Fil., vm: 25. 

8 Troilus, V: 1717-1719; Fil., vir: 20-21. 

53 Troilus, 11: 652-655. 

% 11: 82. 

% Troilus, 11: 1281. 

% Troilus, 1: 319-320 (death not mentioned in Fil., 11: 46); 1: 323-343 (Chau- 
cer’s); m1: 428-441 (Chaucer’s); m: 533-539 (Fil., m: 59); u: 564-567 (death not 
mentioned in Fil., 1: 62); 1: 575-576 (Fil., 11: 63-64). 

57 Troilus, tv: 428-431; Chaucer’s, but Fil., rv: 60-62, which corresponds to 
Troilus, tv: 498-518, makes clear Troilo’s wish to die if separated from Criseida. 

58 Troilus, 1v: 589-595; Fil., 1v: 72. 

59 Troilus, 1v: 883-884 (death in Fil., rv: 102, 104; not death in Fil., rv: 103, 
but marvel whence so many tears flowed); Troilus, tv: 918-921 (Fil., 1v: 107—slay 
himself if he saw Criseida weep so). 

6 Fansler, op. cit., 153, 187, 155-156, believes that Pandarus fulfills all the re- 
quirements which the god of love says a faithful friend should meet, and resembles 
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the lover to get himself a fellow who is utterly “secret,” will share 
his joy and sorrow, and comfort him, and to whom he can tell 
everything concerning his lady. If the friend is also a lover, so much 
the better. The friend will carry messages to the lady.™ 

In the continuation by Jean de Meun, which states the classical 
theory of friendship,” Reason lectures the lover as follows: ‘‘Love 
of friendship, which makes no man do wrong, knits two persons so 
that they do not break in good or bad fortune. Since each helps the 
other in need without sloth and in truth, both tell each other all 
their thoughts without fear of being betrayed, and aid each other 
without being asked. As Cicero wrote, a man should request what is 
honorable of his friend, and the friend should fulfill the honorable 
request but not the dishonorable one. Yet in two cases he should take 
no heed of right and wrong. If his friend is in danger of death or being 
defamed, he is obliged to do whatever he can so far as love can excuse 
him. [Italics mine.] Contrary to friendship is love based on covet- 
ousness. It is feigned and changes with the fortune of its object. It 
is false and cannot lead to virtue, for to be virtuous a man must 
love another for the other’s sake rather than for his own good.’’® 

Pandarus fits the pattern, and is completely justified. He and 
Troilus trust each other; share their grief and gladness; are ready to 
help each other, not for reward, but for love of friendship; and keep 
their confidences secret. Pandarus must be esteemed as a perfect 
and faithful friend if he is regarded as being always within the 
charmed circle of courtly love, for his action conforms entirely 
with the notion of Guillaume de Lorris in the first part of The 
Romaunt of the Rose. If Pandarus is considered as a friend from out- 
side the court-of-love tradition, it must be remembered that he acts 
out of no hope of reward, but to save his friend from death on ac- 
count of unrequited love. So, according to Jean de Meun in the 
second part of The Romaunt of the Rose, Pandarus is still within the 
limits of ideal friendship. In terms of either tradition (courtly or 
classical), as Chaucer understands it, Pandarus is an ideal friend. 


EUGENE E, SLAUGHTER 
Southeastern Oklahoma State College 





Jean de Meun’s Reason, but that Chaucer owes nothing essential for this character, 
except a few proverbs, to Jean’s Amis. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 180-181, says 
that Pandarus plays the part of Frend in his scenes with Troilus. 

% Romaunt, 2856-2889; 3339-3469. 

@ Mills, op. cit., 54. 

8 Romaunt, 5201-5331. 
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TESTIMONY FROM various reliable sources lends weight to the sup- 
position that a considerable number of Chaucer’s songs and/or 
lyrics have been lost, since, as it is supposed, the extant poems, in 
quantity and quality, support the attributions very inadequately. 
The idea implicit in most discussions of the problem is that the 
“lost” songs somehow differed from those preserved, and were 
therefore more lyrical and singable. Whatever may be the ultimate 
merit of these conjectures, the evidence should be examined in the 
light of fourteenth century literary practice. 

For composing ‘“‘many a song and many a leccherous lay””™ 
Chaucer asks Heaven’s forgiveness in the humble retraction ap- 
pended to the Parson’s Tale; and in the Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women, he is said by Alceste to be the author of “many an 
ympne for your [God of Love’s] halydayes,/That highten balades 
roundels, virelayes.’” The eagle who conveys the poet to the House 
of Fame furnishes further confirmation: 

And never-the-lesse hast set thy wit— 
Although that in thy hed ful lyte is— 
To make bookys, songes, dytees, 
In ryme, or elles in cadence. . . . 


As John Gower takes leave of Venus in the Confessio Amantis, she 
tells him: 


And gret wel Chaucer whan ye mete, 
As mi disciple and mi poete: 
For in the floures of his youthe 
In sondri wise, as he wel couthe, 
Of Ditees and of songes glade, 
The whiche he for mi sake made: 


! The Canterbury Tales, ed. F. N. Robinson, Complete Works (Boston, 1933), 1. 
1085-1090. Lay, here, is not to be confused with the romances, such as the Jais of 
Marie de France, or with the genre described by Deschamps, L’Art de Dictier, ed. 
Gaston Raynaud, SATF (Paris, 1878-1903), vi, 287-288. The term could be applied 
to any lyric; cf. “Pou leue vpon mi lay,” from a lyric of MS. Harl. 2253, ed. Carle- 
ton Brown, English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), p. 140; and the 
opening couplet of a chanson of Thibaut de Champagne, “Conmencerai / A fere un 
lai,” ed. A. Wallenskéld, Chansons, SATF (Paris, 1925), p. 216. 

* LGW Prol. F., 422-423. Cf. CT., F. 947-948; Guillaume de Machaut, Le 
Remede de Fortune, ed. Ernest Hoepfiner, Oeuvres, SATF (Paris, 1908-1921), m, ll. 
401-406. Deschamps, o/. cit., pp. 274 ff., describes these genres of fixed form in some 
detail. 

* AF., 620-623. 

* Gower, The English Works, ed. G. C. Macaulay, EETS, e.s., xxx (London, 
1901), Bk. vim, ll. 2941-2946. 
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Since the House of Fame was written not later than 1385,5 Gower 
is not above suspicion of having taken over Chaucer’s statement 
for the Confessio (1390-1393), without having any real knowledge of 
“songs” and “‘ditees.”” The same question arises when Lydgate 
recollects in the Fall of Princes: 

This said poete my maistir in his daies, 

Maad and compiled ful many a fressh dite, 

Compleyntis, baladis, roundelis, virelaies .. . * 


From these testimonials, scholars have generally agreed that 
Chaucer did in all probability write lyrics which are now lost. Ten 
Brink suggested that only a fraction of the poet’s lyrics have 
survived, though he did not suppose that the quality of these 
pieces was especially high.’ Lounsbury agreed.* Robinson regards 
no more than ten of the short poems as love lyrics, and partly on 
that account conjectures that as a young courtier Chaucer wrote 
songs now lost. About the musical setting of the poet’s lyrics,® 
Robinson is less confident than Manly,’® though he is unwilling to 
close the door on the possibility that Chaucer wrote music: 

Chaucer may very well have written some of them for music, if he did not, 


like a number of his contemporaries, himself compose the melodies. But 
very few of them would find a place in a song-book." 


Brusendorff, however, considers the attributions quite conven- 
tional, and points to parallels in Machaut’s Remede de Fortune and 
Froissart’s Le Joli Buisson de Jonece. Two questions, at least, are 
suggested by this array of contemporary testimony and scholarly 
conjecture. What did the term song mean to the fourteenth-century 
poet? And how much of Chaucer’s verse is to be regarded as song 
by fourteenth-century standards? Even tentative answers to these 
questions may clarify the problem of the “lost” songs. 


5 Robinson, of. cét., p. 330. 

* Lydgate, Fall of Princes, ed. Henry Bergen, EETS, e.s., cxx1 (London, 1924), 
Bk. 1, ll. 351-353. Cf. LGW Prol. F., 422-423, and CT., F. 947-948. 

7 Bernhard Ten Brink, History of English Literature, trans. W. C. Robinson 
(rev. trans.; New York, 1889-1896), m (Pt. 1), 191. 

8 T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), 1, 357 ff. 

* F. N. Robinson, op. cét., p. 612. 

10 J. M. Manly (ed.), Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), p. 503, thought it 
likely that Chaucer composed music, though more recently C. C. Olson, “Chaucer 
and the Music of the Fourteenth Century,” Spec., xvi (1941), 73, has found no real 
proof of Chaucer’s technical knowledge of the subject. 

4 Robinson, loc. cit. 

12 Aage Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (London, 1925), pp. 432-433. 
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The question of music aside for the moment, the inclusion in 
the list of Chaucer’s lyrics of all those complete “‘songs,’’ usually 
in the French style, imbedded in longer works enriches the poet’s 
reputation as a lyric poet by half. At least ten lyrics or lyrical 
pieces—half the number existing separately—are scattered through 
Troilus and Criseyde, the Book of the Duchess, the Parliament of 
Foules, and the Legend of Good Women, and these poems are gen- 
erally shorter and more lyrical than the others. There is no valid 
reason for denying the intercalated lyrics a place beside the other 
short pieces. Guillaume de Machaut, with whose verse Chaucer 
was very familiar, employed in Le Remede de Fortune a total 
of seven lyrics: two ballades, a lay, complainte, chanson royal, chan- 
son baladée (virelay), and rondelet."* One of the earliest French 
poets to use such ornamentation was the author of Guillaume de 
Dole,“* now known to have been Jehan Renart; others followed 
the practice,’® including Froissart.'’ The lyrics which were inter- 
spersed through Le Remede were certainly regarded by Machaut 
as separable from the body of the long poem; he composed the 
music for them.’* And the followers of Machaut cultivated ex- 
tensively the genres represented in the long work. If as much be 
allowed for Chaucer, to the twenty short poems'’ known or thought 
to be his should be added the following: 

The roundel at the end of the Parliament of Foules: ““Now wel- 
come, somer, with thy sonne softe.’”° 


8 Machaut, of. cit., 11, Il. 2857-2892, 3013-3036, 431-680, 905-1480, 1985-2032, 
3451-3496, 4107-4114. 

4 Le Roman de la Rose ou de Guillaume de Dole, ed. G. Servois, SATF (Paris, 
1893). It was the author’s intention to incorporate the chansons de toile and other 
twelfth century genres so cleverly into the romance that only the court society could 
perceive them.—Ibid., pp. lxxxix ff. 

% U. T. Holmes, Jr., A History of Old French Literature (New York, 1937), p. 
269. 

6 Guillaume de Dole, op. cit., p. xc. 

1 The seventy-nine known lyrics—ballades, rondeaux, and virelayes—of 
Wenceslas de Bohéme, duke of Luxembourg and Brabant, were intercalated in 
Froissart’s romance Méliador, ed. Auguste Longnon, SATF (Paris, 1895-99), 3 vols. 

18 For the musical setting, see Machaut, op. cit., 1, 1-27 (appendix). 

1” An A BC, Complaint unto Pity, Complaint to His Lady, Complaint of Mars, 
To Rosemounde, Womanly Noblesse, Adam Scriveyn, Former Age, Fortune, Truth, 
Gentilesse, Lak of Stedfastnesse, Complaint of Venus, Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan, 
Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton, Complaint of Chaucer to His Purse, Against Women Un- 
constant, Complaynt d’ A mours, Merciles Beaute, and Balade of Complaint—all in Cam- 
bridge edition. 

20 PF., 680-692. Perhaps the envoy of the Clerk’s Tale (CT., E. 1177-1212) 
should be included. 
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The ballade sung by the followers of Alceste in the Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women: “Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses 
clere.’™ 

Two songs attributed to the Black Knight in the Book of the 
Duchess: “T have of sorwe so gret won’™ and “Lord, hyt maketh 
myn herte lyght.’ 

At least seven segments of Troilus and Criseyde have some 
claim to lyric quality: Antigone’s “Troian song’—‘‘O Love, to 
whom I have and shal’’;* “‘Canticus Troili”—‘“If no love is, O God, 
what fele I so?’’;* another song of Troilus on love—‘Love, that of 
erthe and se hath governaunce”’ ;* and the doleful complaint of the 
last book, also called “‘Canticus Troili’”—‘O sterre, of which I lost 
have al the light.’”? 

The aube-like sections** of the third book are less certainly to 
be regarded as songs. Troilus and Criseyde are not represented as 
singing them, it is true, but the situation calls for the traditional 
song.” If not like the more popular aubes, such as “Gaite de la 
tor’’®® or the English ballad Grey Cock," the Troilus songs are 
nevertheless expressions of the same disgust that lovers the world 
over might feel with the coming of dawn. Besides, the pieces ex- 
hibit a fairly high and sustained lyric quality. 

The question of indebtedness aside, some of these lyrics are 
excellent, and most of them achieve a level quite above the separate 
short poems, with the possible exceptions of Merciles Beaute and 
To Rosemounde. The number of lyrics of fixed form is increased to 
the extent of one ballade and one roundel, and most of these in- 
tercalated poems could be regarded loosely as hymns for the God 


" [GW Prol. F., 249-269, G. 203-223. The ballade seems inappropriate for the 
use to which it is put: Chaucer (G. 200-201) observes that the ladies danced as they 
sang, “as it were in carole-wyse.” 

2 BD., 475-486. 

% BD., 1175-1180. 

* TC., 11. 827-875. Robinson’s notes refer to the individual studies on the 
sources of this and other lyrics of the Troilus. 

% TC., 1. 400-420. 

%* TC., m1. 1744-1771. 

7 TC., v. 638-644. 

28 TC., mt. 1422-1442, 1450-1463, 1702-1708. 

29 C. R. Baskervill, “English Songs on the Night Visit,” PMLA, xxxv1 (1921), 
594, considers these songs in relation to the whole tradition. 

* Karl Bartsch and Leo Wiese, Chrestomathie de !’ Ancien Francais (12th ed.; 
Leipzig, 1927), p. 168. 

% F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1898), 1v, 390. 
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of Love’s “‘halydayes,’’” revealing as they do the poet’s devotion to 
the service of Love. All of the thirty-odd poems are lyrics by 
virtue of form or subject, or both, and should be so considered. That 
most of them are less imaginative and spirited than the best lyrics 
of the thirteenth or sixteenth century is the fault of the times. It is 
probably true that the measure of lyric excellence was conformity 
to fixed structural patterns and the decorum of court society.* 
Chaucer and his fifteenth-century followers usually seem more 
concerned with convention than with feeling. 

For the fourteenth century, Chaucer’s attempts at lyric ex- 
pression are numerous. The virelayes excepted, all of the clearly 
defined types mentioned as being cultivated by the poet are repre- 
sented by several specimens. The thirty-odd extant lyrics, more- 
over, cover a range of interests and degrees of excellence so wide as 
to represen: the poet quite adequately. That some lyrics have not 
survived is conceivable; that they would differ in any important 
respects from those which have been saved is altogether improb- 
able. There is no proof that Chaucer ever departed radically from 
the lyric conventions established in the school of Machaut. If these 
lyrical poems can be shown to fall within the limits of the concep- 
tion of song held generally in the late fourteenth century, the 
question of lost pieces will of necessity decline in significance. 

Whether Chaucer composed music for any of his extant lyrics 
or for lost songs cannot be determined, perhaps, with absolute 
certainty. Two points, at least, are clear: no music has survived 
with his poetry, and none of his contemporaries describes him as a 
composer. He manifests, moreover, little real interest in professional 
musicians, and speaks of minstrelsy in very general terms.” His 
references to instruments and instrumental music are probably 


* The roundel “Now welcome, somer, with thy sonne softe” and another 
Valentine poem, the Complaynt d’Amours, satisfy the conditions rather well. 

% What E. K. Chambers has said recently about the fifteenth century in 
English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1945), p. 122, applies well 
enough to the last half of the fourteenth: “In the fifteenth century we must be con- 
tent to take as lyric, besides the carols, for which there is clear evidence of choric 
singing, most of those pieces which have the more elaborate stanza forms, and in 
particular those which have refrains; and as narrative those which... are, as a 
rule, in simpler couplet or septenar metres.” 

* Cf. CT., F. 77-78, F. 268-271, B*. 845-850, E. 271; LGW, 2615-2617. The pro- 
fessional minstrel, it should be noted, is not one of the company going down to 
Canterbury. For an excellent discussion of the decadent state of English minstrelsy 
in Chaucer’s time, see E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 1, 42-86. 
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conventional® and do not prove that he had a technical knowledge 
of the art. Nevertheless, both Manly® and Robinson*’ have toyed 
with the idea that Chaucer may have joined the ability to compose 
music to the gift of poetry. And not without reason! The eagle of 
The House of Fame credited him with songs, and Gower echoed the 
attribution. Furthermore, Chaucer was strongly influenced by 
Machaut, who in a sense revived the trouvére art in the fourteenth 
century. The evidence forces a consideration of the question. 

French lyric of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was in- 
evitably designed for singing,** and much of the music has been 
preserved in more than fifty chansonniers.** The trouvéres were 
both poets and musicians. The decline of this class, however, 
opened the way to a fracture of the art: melody went one way and 
lyric another. Miss Cohen refers to the opinion of Pierre Champion 
(Vie de Charles d’Orléans) that in the early fourteenth century—the 
period of Machaut—rondeaux, ballades, and chansons were sung, 
but by the beginning of the fifteenth only the chansons were pro- 
vided with music.*® Chanson in the fifteenth century acquired a 
specialized use in the field of music, and ballades and rondeaux 
became strictly literary lyric, notwithstanding an occasional speci- 
men set to music.“ Chaucer stands about midway in this transition 
period, and on that account his use of the term song is often 
puzzling. Certainly, in some instances there is no way of determin- 
ing whether he means song with or without music. 

Clear-cut cases there are. Very frequently Chaucer speaks of 
the singing of the Canterbury pilgrims or characters in the tales, 
and occasionally quotes snatches of the songs they sang. In such 
cases, there can be no doubt of the poet’s meaning. The Pardner 
sang as he rode, ‘Com hider, love, to me,’ and the Friar “Of 
yeddynges he baar outrely the pris.’ Handsome Nicholas of the 
Miller’s Tale knew the Angelus ad virginem and also the “kynges 


* Cf. HF., 1197-1226. Further see Olson, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

* Manly, loc. cit. 

7 Robinson, op. cit., p. 612. 

%* Holmes, op. cit., p. 193. 

® Tbid., p. 198. 

“ H. L. Cohen, The Ballade (New York, 1915), p. 50. 

“ See M. F. Bukofzer, “An Unknown Chansonnier of the 15th Century,” 
Musical Quarterly, xxvi1 (1942), 24 ff. 

@ CT., A. 672. 

* CT., A. 237. 
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noote.’’“ For the benefit of the carpenter’s wife, whose song was 
“‘loude and yerne,’’® the clerk Absolon sang a love song of which 
Chaucer has quoted the first two lines: 


“Now, deere lady, if thy wille be, 
I praye yow that ye wole rewe on me.’’ 


A half century ago, Skeat discovered six additional lines to a 
song*’ which is mentioned in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale—‘‘My lief is 
faren in londe!’’** These are in all probability songs so widely 
known in Chaucer’s day as to require only a reference. There is no 
question about their musical quality. To these should be added the 
courtly roundel, ‘‘Now welcome, somer, with thy sonne softe,’’!® 
and less certainly the fragment of another roundel which Arcite 
sang, ‘May, with alle thy floures and thy grene.’’*° 

Elsewhere, Chaucer’s intention is much less clear. The para- 
phrase of a prayer to the Blessed Virgin from Deguilleville’s 
Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine is headed by the rubric, “Incipit 
carmen secundum ordinem litterarum alphabeti.’' In the envoy 
to the Complaint of Chaucer to His Purse, the poet announces, 
“this song to yow I sende.’’™ It is ‘This woful song and this com- 
pleynte I make”’ in the Complaynt d’ Amours.*® Chaucer proposes in 
the rather long Complaint of Mars to “synge/The sentence of the 
compleynt.’™ It is, however, conceivable that ‘““Hyd, Absalon, thy 
gilte tresses clere,’’*® which is described as a song, was actually 
sung, as the rhythm is not incompatible with a musical setting. 
Antigone, according to Chaucer, sang the “Troian song’”—‘“O 
Love, to whom I have and shal,’ and Troilus himself bursts into 
melody on three occasions.*’ Multiplying such problematical uses 
of song would serve no good purpose; the examples are sufficient to 
show that the term in the fourteenth century was applied to very 

“ CT., A. 3216-3217. 

* CT., A. 3257. 

* CT., A. 3361-3362. 

47 W. W. Skeat, “Chanticleer’s Song,” Athenaeum (1896), 11, 566. 

8 CT., B*. 2879. 

4* PF., 680-692. Chaucer surely means what he says, “The note, I trowe, 
imaked was in Fraunce”’ (1. 677). 

50 CT.. A. 1510-1512. 

5! Robinson, op. cit., p. 617. 

52]. 24. 

53]. 88. 

% 1]. 23-24. 

% LGW Prol. G., 203-223. 


% TC., 1. 827-875. 
57 Cf. TC., 1. 400-420, mr. 1744-1771, v. 638-644. 
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different kinds of poetry.®* It is also possible that Chaucer con- 
sidered lyric without notes to be in certain respects quite as musical 
as conventional song. 

Chaucer, then, rather consistently applies the term song to 
poems that strike eye and ear as utterly unsuitable for singing. 
The high incidence of such examples suggests on the one hand a 
convention, and on the other a concept of music so extensive as to 
embrace lyric not designed for singing. When Chaucer declares in 
the envoy to Complaint of Chaucer to His Purse, “this song to yow 
I sende,’”®* there is no question but that he has used a modification 
of the very common “Go little bill” form of address, and no source 
need be sought.® The point is that Chaucer probably does not 
mean song in the same sense as the unknown poet-musician who in 
an early romance® thus addresses his handiwork: 

Chanconete, tu iras 

en mon pais 

et si me diras a cele 

qui m’a trais 

que j’amoie loiaument. . . ® 
Thibaut de Champagne in the early thirteenth century employed 
this convention a number of times. In the following example, there 


seems to be no doubt that the poet means song in the usual sense. 
One might also guess that the musical notation accompanied the 
chanson sent to the dame: 


Dame, vers vous n’ai autre messagier 
Par cui vous os mon corage envoier 
Fors ma changon, se la volez chanter.™ 


58 That Chaucer does not distinguish between song and literary lyric may be in 
part the fault of the language, as no general term existed for the short poem not 
designed for singing. The word lyric seems not to have been introduced much before 
1581, the date of the earliest quotation in the NED. 

59]. 24. 

6 J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Epilog of Chaucer’s ‘Troilus’,” MP, xvim (1920- 
1921), 627-631, traces this convention to Ovid, and briefly discusses its use in 
medieval narrative and lyric poetry, including that of Provence and Northern 
France. 

* The lyric genre, not the narrative. 

® Karl Bartsch, Altfransisische Romanzen und Pastourellen (Leipzig, 1870), 
Pt. 1, No. 52, p. 55. Cf. Bartsch, 1, 10 (p. 15), in which the poet closes on a personal 
note, “et je, qui ceste chancon fis / sor la rive de mer pansis / comanz a deu bele 
Aelis.” 

% Les Chansons de Thibaut de Champagne, ed. A. Wallenskéld, SATF (Paris, 
1925), p. 19. Cf. Chansons No. 5 (p. 15), No. 14 (p. 47). Cf. Gace Brulé, Chansons, 
ed. Gédéon Huet, SATF (Paris, 1902), p. 98, “Changons, di li que cil n’a d’amors 
cure.” 
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For the best trouvére lyric no internal proof of musical setting is at 
all necessary, as the scores have been saved in large numbers. 

By these precedents, one might conjecture that the chansons 
scattered through MS. Harley 2253 were likewise intended for 
singing, though no music, to my knowledge, has survived. The 
Anglo-Norman poet who wrote, 


Ferroy chaunsoun que bien doit estre oye, 
De ma amie chaunterai que m’ad deguerpie.™ 


undoubtedly sang this love song. He finished it with a “‘bill’’— 
“Par cest chaunsoun portez salutz 4 ma tresdouce amye.””® It is 
not to be supposed, however, that Chaucer was indebted for this 
and other conventions directly to trouvére poetry of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, or to the transplanted trouvére tradition 
exemplified by the songs of MS. Harley 2253." His French teachers 
—particularly Machaut and Deschamps—are no doubt responsible 
for most of the ideas that go into his conception of song and literary 
lyric. 

In one respect, at least, Machaut continued the trouvére tradi- 
tion: he wrote music for a number of his lyrics; but in other matters 
his work belongs to the new poetry, which began developing about 
the time of the succession of the Valois in 1328.°7 Lyric moved 


away from the metrical variety allowable in the preceding period, 
and tended to become fixed structurally, as in the ballade and 
rondeau. And as the century advanced, less need was felt by the 
new poets—really men of letters—to provide music for their verse. , 
However, with Machaut’s score at hand, we need have no doubt 
about the meaning of chant, when Espérance of Le Remede de 


* Thomas Wright, Specimens of Lyric Poetry, Percy Soc., rv (London, 1842), 
p. 63. Cf. the macaronic quatrain, “Scripsi haec carmina in tabulis ... ” ibid., p. 
65; and the last line of an English song in the Harleian MS., “‘y wole mone my song 
on wham pat hit ys on ylong”—Brown, op. cit., p. 154. Friar Thomas de Hales has 
this advice for the virgin to whom he addresses his Love Ron, “Mid swete stephne 
pu hit [Love Ron] singe” (1. 203), ébid., p. 74. 

% Wright, p. 64. 

* In the opinion of Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer, trans. L. Lailavoix (London 
and New York, 1913), p. 55, the best of trouvére art had disappeared before Chau- 
cer’s time, and chansons de toile and pastourelles of all descriptions seem to have gone 
out of style. There is no evidence, to my knowledge, that would indicate the poet’s 
familarity with English lyrics on the order of those in the Harleian MS. 

*7 It has been said by L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la Langue et de la Lit- 
ltérature Francaise (Paris, 1896), u, 336, that the fourteenth century considered 
trouvére lyric much too free and rustic. 
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Fortune begins “Joliement son chant nouvel,’”’** which happens to 
be a chanson royal. Nor need we doubt that the chant, ‘Dame, de 
qui toute ma joie vient,’® was likewise sung. 

The state of lyric poetry in the last half of the fourteenth 
century is best seen in the verse of Eustache Deschamps, Machaut’s 
most prolific follower. The ballade and other genres of fixed form 
are with him certainly not designed for singing. They have become 
literary lyrics in the modern sense. Yet Deschamps was disposed 
to consider them music, and on two occasions followed the old con- 
vention by referring to ballades as chansons, which they clearly 
are not by any recognized standards. Undoubtedly, the court 
circles for which Deschamps wrote understood quite well that by 
chanson he did not mean song in a musical sense: 


Grace et Octroy, Maniere et Contenance, 
Vueillés pour moy a ma dame parler, 

Ou il me fault mes dolens jours finer, 

Se ne recoit mon offre et ma chancon.”® 


And again in the envoy to Ballade No. 546: 


Dame, au jour d’uy vous doing cuer et pensée, 
Ceste chancon pour vo bien figurée, _ 
Qu’aux grans vertus de ces dames [Judith, Hester, et al.] descrips:” 


This versifier is nevertheless convinced that his 1100-odd ballades 
and other short poems are music, unlyrical and unsingable though 
they be; and in L’ Art de Dictier (1392) he presents his reasons. He 
conceives of two kinds of music—artificiele and naturele, which 
could be united or left separate.” Though granting that musique 


% Machaut, op. cit., u, 71. 

 Tbid., m, 110. 

7 Deschamps, op. cit., 111, 368. 

" Tbid., p. 390. 

7 The theory of Deschamps, o?. ci#., vi1, 270-271, throws considerable light on 
the courtly lyric in France and England: “L’autre musique est appellée naturele pour 
ce qu’elle ne peut estre aprinse a nul, se son propre couraige naturelment ne s’i 
applique, et est une musique de bouche en proferant paroules metrifiées, aucunefoiz 
en Jaiz, autrefoiz en balades, autrefoiz en rondeaulx cengles et doubles, et en chancons 
baladées, qui sont ainsi appellées pour ce que le refrain d’une balade sert tousjours 
par maniere de rubriche a la fin de chascune couple d’icelle, et la chancon baladée de 
trois vers doubles a tousjours, par difference des balades, son refrain et rebriche au 
commencement, que aucuns appellent du temps present virelays. Et ja soit ce que 
ceste musique naturele se face de volunté amoureuse a la louenge des dames, et en 
autres manieres, selon les materes et le sentement de ceuls qui en ceste musique 
s’appliquent, et que les faiseurs d’icelle ne saichent pas communement la musique 
artificiele ne donner chant par art de notes a ce qu’ilz font, toutesvoies est appelleé 
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naturele, the voice reciting poetry, was effective when joined with 
musique artificiele, the music of notes, he nevertheless maintains 
that the former is a higher kind of art.” What is especially im- 
portant for this study, Deschamps believed that the practitioners 
of musique naturele, the poets, did not commonly know the music 
of notes. And for some time in the past, as well as in the present, 
contestants in the puys have delivered their ballades, rondeaux, 
and other types in this manner, Deschamps declares.” His insist- 
ence upon “les douces paroles” of the reciter suggests that very 
orotund recitative was fashionable. 

For a number of reasons now apparent, one might venture to 
say that Chaucer subscribed to the view that oral delivery was 
fundamentally musical. He was not necessarily influenced by 
Deschamps in this belief, which may have been a commonplace, 
though much of the verse of the French poet seems to have been 
known to him. Chaucer was likewise known to Deschamps, who has 
left a slight memorial to his English friend. By comparison of the 
ballade to Chaucer with two on Machaut, we discover that Des- 
champs recognizes both poets as noble rhetoricians, but only 
Machaut certainly as a musician. Writing in Ballade No. 127, he 
says, 

Treschiers sires, vueillez remercier 
L’art de musique et le gay sentement 


Que Orpheus fist en vous commencier, 
Dont vous estes honouriez haultement :” 


But of Chaucer, “saiges en rethorique,’”’ Deschamps merely says: 


Poete hault, loenge destruye, 

En ton jardin ne seroye qu’ortie: 
Considere ce que j’ay dit premier, 
Ton noble plant, ta douce mélodie:” 


The “‘douce mélodie” for the French poet is undoubtedly musique 
naturele. Dunbar in the Goldyn Targe commended Chaucer for the 





musique ceste science naturele, pour ce que les diz et changons par eulx faiz ou les 
livres metrifiez se lisent de bouche, et proferent par voix non pas chantable, tant 
que les douces paroles ainsis faictes et recordées par voix plaisent aux escoutans qui 
les oyent, si que au Puy d’amours anciennement et encores est acoustumez en 
pluseurs villes et citez des pais et royaumes du monde. 

% Tbid., vu, 270. 

™4 Ibid., vu, 271. 

% Ibid., 1, 248-249. 

% Tbid., u, 140. 
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“fresch anamalit termes celicall’’ of his diction,”” and Lydgate 
praised his ‘“‘colours of suetnesse,’’’* but of music the fifteenth- 
century Chaucerians have no word to say. 

If Chaucer considered oral recitation—probably high-flown 
recitative—a division of music, we might expect to find here and 
there some internal evidence over and above the use of the term 
song in connection with literary lyric. The poet appears to make the 
desired differentiation in a poem clearly not designed for singing. 
After commenting on the dialectal diversity of the English language 
in the epilogue to Troilus and Criseyde, he expresses a wish about 
his book: 


And red wherso thow be, or elles songe, 
That thow be understonde, God I biseche!”® 


The distinction Chaucer wishes to make here, it seems to me, is 
between silent reading and recitation.*® That he considered the 
Troilus a song—long as it is—bespeaks a concept that has been 
too little noticed. This view of literature, shared by Deschamps, 
explains Chaucer’s readiness to call his lyrical pieces songs. This 
attitude toward lyric seems not to be a development of the later 
years, for in the Book of the Duchess, Chaucer clearly conceives of 
song without music. Of the first complaint of the sorrowing Black 


Knight, the poet says, 


He sayd a lay, a maner song, 
Withoute noote, withoute song; 

And was thys, for ful wel I kan 
Reherse hyt; ryght thus hyt began :*" 


And the complaint of eleven lines follows. 

Chaucer, I venture to say, stands in English poetry at the end 
of a period of transition, which was initiated and carried through 
largely by French poets of the fourteenth century. In the process, 
song became lyric; and the practitioners were not minstrels or 


7 William Dunbar, The Poems, ed. W. M. Mackenzie (Edinburgh, 1932), p. 
119, 1. 257. 

78 Lydgate, op. cit., Bk. 1, 1. 278. 

79 TC., v. 1797-1798. Cf. TC., ur. 1814. 

8 W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (2nd ed.; Oxford, 
1900), 11, 504, first suggested that songe here meant reciting in an intoned voice. 

8! BD., 471-474. Cf. the Clerk’s statement of his intention just before the 
envoy, “I wol with lusty herte, fressh and grene, / Seyn yow a song to glade yow, I 
wene”—CT., E. 1173-1174. 
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clerici vagantes, but respectable and erudite men of letters. The 
more than thirty lyrical poems which have been preserved are all 
consistent with the new conventions established in France, and 
their number is sufficient to justify the attributions of Gower 
and Lydgate, whatever they are worth. If Chaucer’s view of lyric 
corresponds to that of Deschamps, as seems likely, no lost “‘songs” 
with music need be sought. Lost lyrics there may be, but other 
grounds are required than those upon which their existence has 
generally been postulated. 
ARTHUR K. Moore 
University of Kentucky 





WITTENWILER’S BECKI AND THE 
MEDIEVAL BAGPIPE 


THE PURPOSE of this investigation is to ascertain the true nature 
of the musical instrument which plays such an important réle in 
Heinrich Wittenwiler’s amazing and little known Ring. This comic- 
didactic work was written by a certain “Haynreich wittenweylar,””" 
probably in the first half of the fifteenth century. Its scene is laid 
in the imaginary village of Lappenhausen somewhere in the 
county of Toggenburg in northeastern Switzerland, and its 
language is the Alemannic dialect of that region with a slight ad- 
mixture of Bavarian. According to the author, the humor is in- 
serted only in order to make the serious parts of the poem more 
palatable, since his purpose is ostensibly didactic.’ The plot con- 
cerns the love, courtship, marriage, and ruin of a stupid peasant 
youth Bertschi and his hideous sweetheart Mitzi; but we shall 
restrict ourselves to those parts of the story in which the becki ap- 
pears. In order to ape the manners of the nobility, the lovesick 
bumpkin organizes a peasant tournament, for which the piper 
Gunterfai provides the music with his trusted dbecki. On another 
occasion Bertschi wakes Gunterfai and persuades him to help 
serenade Mitzi, but they are put to precipitate flight by her aroused 
neighbors. When Bertschi’s courtship finally succeeds, Gunterfai’s 
becki supplies the ecstatic rhythms for the wedding festivities and 
the martial strains for the ensuing conflict. 

Although all critics have believed the becki to be a cymbal, I 
contend that it is a bagpipe. The bagpipe is one of the least under- 
stood subjects in medieval literature, and no literary-historian has 
yet mentioned its great social significance. For example in the 
article “Bagpipe” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (ed. 1946) we 
read: “‘From the 13th century, however, the bagpipe became a 
court instrument played by minnesingers and troubadours as seen 
in literature and in the mss. and monuments.” Unfortunately, the 
contributor does not cite these monuments, and I have not come 
across any of them. The only unstinted praise I can find is from 


1 Ring v. 52 [ed. E. Wiessner (Leipzig, 1931) DL: Realistik des S patmittelalters, 
vol. 3}. 

? For summary of opinions about author, date, and purpose of the Ring see 
C. G. Fehrenbach: Marriage in Wittenwiler’s Ring, Cath. Univ. of America: Studies 
in German, vol. 15 (Wash. 1941) pp. 1-24. 

® Ring v. 30 ff. 
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John Cotton, who considered the bagpipe superior to all other in- 
struments because it employs the human voice like the pipe, the 
hand like the viol, and the bellows like the organ.‘ However, we 
should note that Cotton lived at the turn of the twelfth century, or 
before the period which concerns us. The statement in the Bri- 
tannica is exactly contrary to my own surprisingly consistent find- 
ings, which agree with a sentence by A. Hipkins: ‘‘The Bagpipe 
(Cornemuse and Musette) and the hurdy-gurdy (Vieile) were, after 
the thirteenth century, banished to the lower orders, to the blind 
and the wandering mendicant class.’* This must have been 
Huizinga’s opinion, too, as we will see if we read between the lines 
in one of his references to an entry in the Journal d’un bourgeois de 
Paris, which appeared at about the same time as the Ring. Four 
blind beggars, wearing armor and carrying sticks, “‘entertain”’ the 
Parisian public by trying to kill a pig and thereby maltreating each 
other. On the day before the entertainment they march through the 
city preceded by a man playing a bedon® and a man carrying a ban- 
ner representing a pig. Although bedon is usually translated as 
drum, Huizinga calls the minstrel a doedelzakspeler,’ or bagpiper; 
and, since he was an authority on French literature of this period, 
he must have had a reason for his unorthodox translation. The 
bagpipe and pig were often associated, for example in the “An- 
nunciation” in the Trés Riches Heures, in a bas-relief in Ripon 
Cathedral, and in a gargoyle in Melrose Abbey. 

In any case we cannot accept the Britannica’s statement that 
bagpipes were blown by the minnesingers, since the true minne- 
singer was a vocalist and used his instrument only for accompany- 
ing his singing. Of course, a troubadour could include bagpipe 
music in his compositions, but this would have been for comical 
or pastoral effect. In speaking of a kind of opéra comique by the 
thirteenth century composer Adam de la Halle, G. Reese says, “‘A 
country bumpkin among the dramatis personae specifically men- 
tions the presence of a chevrette, a kind of bagpipe.”’* Of course a 
minnesinger could have sung while being accompanied by a 
minstrel, as is indicated on one occasion in Ulrich von Liechten- 


4G. Reese: Music in the Middle Ages (New York, 1940) p. 124. 

5 A. J. Hipkins: Musical Instruments (London, 1921) p. 9. 

® Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris ed. A. Tuetey (Paris, 1881) p. 204. 
7 J. Huizinga: Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen (Haarlem, 1921) p. 34. 

8 Reese: op. cit., p. 213. 
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stein’s Frauendienst;* but in this case it would not be the minne- 
singer playing the instrument. It seems that people did sometimes 
sing to the accompaniment of a bagpipe; for example Hans Sachs 
wrote Die magd in die sackpfeiffen sungen.’° Jacob Ayrer likewise 
refers to this practice; for one of his peasants can play a bagpipe, 
and Darzu kan er machtig drein singen."' We should note that these 
singers are peasants, not noble minnesingers. Helbling, who con- 
sidered himself a court singer, scorned the bagpipe. In denouncing 
the intrusion of foreign customs into Austria, he complains: ze 
Kraine st wir des gebeten, daz wir windischen treten nach der blater 
phtfen.* To appreciate these verses we should remember that the 
Germans considered the Wends a crude and barbaric people. The 
bladder pipe was a primitive kind of bagpipe in which the bag 
served only to furnish wind for the tube while the player was in- 
haling.” 

Coulton reproduces a picture of two children playing war while 
a bagpiper provides the music; and, although they may be noble 
children, the piper himself has the crude and vulgar features always 
given to peasants and low-class minstrels. His bagpipe is of the 
two-horned variety, like one in the Gorleston Psalter and like one 
of those in the Luttrell Psalter.“ The piper in the Gorleston Psalter 
is reproduced by Hartley and Elliot together with six other pictures 
of musicians playing instruments such as the harp, viol, organ, 
and horn;"* and it is to be noted that the bagpiper is the only one of 
these musicians with a crudely comical face and low-class attire. 
This character is surprisingly similar in appearance and posture to 
the one in the Luttrell Psalter and to an early fourteenth century 
bagpiper reproduced by Galpin." All of these are unmistakably of 
vulgar appearance and dress like traditional jongleurs. Another 

® R. Bechstein: Ulrich v. Liechtensteins Frauendienst (Leipzig, 1888) 485, 1. 

10 A. v. Keller: Hans Sachs (Tiibingen, 1870) 1, 530a. 

4 A. v. Keller: Ayrers Dramen (Stuttgart, 1865) p. 2929 v. 27. 

12 J. Seemiiller: Seifried Helbling (Halle, 1886) p. 2, v. 47. 

8 For pictures see Sebastian Virdung’s Musica Getutscht (Basel, 1511; reprint 
Leipzig, 1882) p. 15; A. Schultz: Deutsches Leben im XIV. und XV. Jahrhundert 
Familienausgabe (Wien, 1892) figs. 196 and 492; E. Fuchs: Jiustrierte Sittengeschichte 
(Miinchen, n.d.) sup. to vol. 1, fig. 114. 

4G. G. Coulton: Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation 
(Cambridge, 1919) p. 68. 

6 Luttrell Psalter, ed. E. G. Millar (London, 1932) Plate 48, fig. 176. 

6D. Hartley and M. Elliot: Life and Work of the People of England (London, 


1931) vol. 1, p. 63. 
17 F. W. Galpin: Old English Instruments of Music (Chicago, 1911) p. 176. 
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bagpiper in the Luttrell Psalter is somewhat more genteel than his 
colleague; but he is outside of the margin of the page and is 
definitely subordinated to a royal harpist who holds the place of 
honor.'* The only other bagpiper in this manuscript is a half-man 
half-beast.'* Although these Luttrell bagpipes have varying num- 
bers of horns, they all have royally crowned heads at the top of the 
chaunters. 

The bagpipe was primarily a rural instrument and kept its 
rural flavor even when used elsewhere. According to Carl Sachs 
“Tn the fifteenth century bagpipes were used in the service of courts 
and free cities; but they never lost their character as folk in- 
struments, not even when the bucolic fashions at the French court 
had brought forth an aristocratic variety in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’”° Mr. Sachs did not have to wait until the seventeenth cen- 
tury to find these bucolic fashions, for already in the fifteenth 
century the courtly pretender King René had given a passage of 
arms at which the lords and ladies were dressed as shepherds and 
shepherdesses and carried staves and bagpipes.” Of course we 
should remember that genteel people never took the pastoral idea 
seriously but merely toyed with it as a social convention; in fact 
only royal and other socially secure people could risk playing this 
game. The low status of the bagpipe is shown in pictures of the 
annunciation to the shepherds, in which the very ragged shepherds 
are often playing the bagpipe.” In spite of the great honor al- 
legedly shown to their profession on the night of Christ’s birth, 
medieval shepherds were classified as unehrlich, or socially and 
legally disfranchised; and this prejudice is still echoed in the 
proverb: Schafer und Schinder, Geschwisterkinder. The shepherd was 
socially outcast because he was landless and because he had a good 
opportunity to steal; and therefore medieval artists painted the 
three shepherds far less often than the three kings. Medieval 


8 [udirell Psalter, fig. 13. 

9 [bid., fig. 185b. 

*” C. Sachs: The History of Musical Instruments (W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. 
n.d.) p. 283. 

™ Cte. de Quatrebarbes: Oewores du Rois René (Angers, 1845) vol. 11, pp. 57-58. 

% Les Trés Riches Heures, ed. P. Durrieu (Paris, 1904) Plate 35; Hans Memling 
“The Seven Joys of Mary” (reprod. in Schultz: op. cit., fig., 636.) 

*%In “The Cloister” in New York City is a handsome fourteenth century 
Italian “Adoration of the Shepherds,” in which one of the shepherds is holding a 
bladder pipe. 
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people did not discriminate socially between shepherds and swine- 
herds, the latter of which are immortalized in our pastoral term 
swain. Thus we see that Boccaccio’s elegant lords and ladies are 
merely toying with pastoral conventions when they dance on the 
Seventh Day. It is interesting to note that the English translation 
of 1845 says that they danced “sometimes, for variety, to the 
sound of Tindarus’s bagpipes, and sometimes to other more musical 
instruments.’™ The ideas for variety and more musical do not appear 
in any other versions which I have seen; so it is a moot question 
whether the translator added these thoughts because of an under- 
standing of the bagpipe’s social status in Boccaccio’s time, or 
because of an English prejudice against the Scots’ favorite in- 
strument. 

In speaking of the bagpipe, Galpin claims that “The instrument 
was also in royal favor,’ and to substantiate this claim he cites 
three payments made to various bagpipers by royal patrons. How- 
ever, we should remember that royal account books showed similar 
gifts to jesters, bear-trainers, midgets, club-feet, and other en- 
tertainers of their social class. A king can do no wrong, and we 
often find royal circles indulging in crude entertainments which 
were denounced by moralists and discriminating aesthetes. 
Deschamps, being socially inferior to and therefore more snobby 
than his patrons, deplored the vulgar custom of dancing to the bag- 
pipe. In fact he composed an entire ballad against the practice, in 
which he calls the bagpipes the instruments des hommes bestiaulx.* 
In about the year 1500 the burgher Hans Burgkmair painted “‘The 
Skill of Music,” in which nearly all of the accepted instruments of 
his day are shown. The young emperor Maximilian is present, and 
the bagpipe is conspicuously absent; although on another occasion 
Burgkmair used one successfully in a satirical country dance.?? A 
century after Burgkmair, Praetorius included various types of 
bagpipes in his great musical encyclopaedia. These are mixed in- 
discriminately with his more genteel instruments; but this is justi- 
fied by his title page, which clearly states that he is giving the 
nomenclature and intonation: Aller Musikalischen Alten und 


% The Decameron of Boccaccio (London, 1845) p. 406. 

% Galpin: op. cit. p. 175. 

* Eustache Deschamps: Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1887) vol. v, p. 127, no. 923. 
27 Schultz: op. cit., fig. 429. 
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Newen / sowol Ausslindischen / Barbarischen / Bawrischen und 
unbekandten / als Einheimischen / Kunstreichen / Lieblichen und 
bekandien Instrumenten.”* 

In Mr. Sachs’ statement about the bucolic fashions at the 
French court, we are not particularly interested in the antics of the 
silk-clad shepherdesses; but their satin and velvet musettes do 
show that the bagpipe had lingered in the public mind as a symbol 
of rural life. This fact is further confirmed by a poem in Toftell’s 
Miscellany of 1557, which was written half way between them and 
King René: 

For love Apollo (his Godhead set aside) 
Was servant to the king of Thessaly, 

Whose daughter was so pleasant to his eye, 
That bothe his harpe and sawtrey he defied, 
And bagpipe, solace of the rural bride, 

Did puff and blowe and on the holtes hy, 
His cattell kept with that rude melody.” 


Here we see that the bagpipe was not only a rural instrument, but 
also a rude one, the two qualities being considered identical by 
court and urban circles. That helps explain why Chaucer says of his 
rude, crude, and lewd miller, ‘‘A baggepype wel coude he blowe and 
sowne.’° This instrument well suited such a drunken, obscene, 
and dishonest character. The miller in the Reeve’s Tale could also 
pipe;*! and since the two have so much in common, it is very pos- 
sible that he did so on a bagpipe. The piping may have alluded to 
an old proverb concerning the miller’s traditional dishonesty: 
Welcher Sack nicht nach seiner Pfeiff 


Wolte tanzen, der muste zur Straff 
Sich zweimal molten lassen.* 


Chaucer’s miller was even more exacting, since he tolled his sacks 
thrice. 

Apollo and Bertschi were not the only lovelorn swains who saw 
fit to court with the bagpipe, for in a fifteenth century Shrovetide 
play the yokel Jeckel Lentel courts the country wench Fridel 


28 Michael Praetorius: Syntagma Musicii (Wolfenbiittel, 1618). 

29 E. Arber: Tottell’s Miscellany (London, 1870) p. 197. Even a century later 
Milton’s Areopagitica mentioned the bagpipe as being a village instrument. 

% W. W. Skeat: The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1900) vol. 
Iv, v. 565. 

* Tbid., v. 3927. 

® From DWB, vol. vu, col. 1643. 
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Milchschlund Mit hofiren auf der sackpfeifen.* The general con- 
tempt in which the bagpipe was held is reflected in the derogatory 
nature of the NHG verb dudeln, which is a recent borrowing from 
the Polish word dudlié, which means to play on a bagpipe.* Muret- 
Sanders translates the word as to play on a bagpipe or “to make 
hideous noise.’’ The derivative Dudeldei goes even further, meaning 
“poor song, poor speech, something insignificant or trifling, a 
bagatel, a ridiculously small sum.’ 

No doubt Chaucer’s miller had thick fingers, “for ful big he was 
of braun, and eek of bones” ;** and thick peasant fingers were tradi- 
tionally associated with bagpipers, since they belonged to the lower 
orders. In one of Jacob Ayrer’s plays a comical lackey or coachman 
describes his own hideous low-class appearance by saying, among 
other things: 

Secht nur! meine Finger und mein Negl 


Seind kurtz und diick, als wie eins Schleiffers, 
Oder wie eines Baurn Sackpfeiffers.*” 


Hans Sachs uses the same rime-pair Pfeiffer-Schleiffer in his 
Peasant Dance; and since peasant traditions were so standardized 
in his day one might suppose that his musicians were bagpipers 
also. Judging by the great predominance of bagpipes in all fifteenth 
and sixteenth century pictures of peasant dances, we may safely 
assume that the poets and their readers usually visualized the bag- 
pipe whenever the word Pfeiffe was used in connection with 
peasants.*§ 

In the poem from Tottell’s Miscellany we saw an invidious com- 
parison between Apollo’s dignified music and the shepherd’s rude 
melody, a relationship suggestive of Nietzsche’s subsequent con- 
trast of Apollinian and Dionysian art. This may have been a 
literary convention dating from the ancient Greeks, whose lecher- 
ous satyrs played on their reed instruments while Orpheus pre- 
ferred his more constrained lute. The two Apollinian instruments 
mentioned in this poem are also found in Brant’s Ship of Fools. 


33 A. v. Keller: Fastnachts piele aus dem 15. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1853) p. 513, 
v. 4. 

% F. Kluge: Etymologisches Wérterbuch (Berlin & Leipzig, 1934) p. 105. 

% Schlechter gesang, schlechte rede, etwas unbedeutendes, geringfiigiges, eine 
kleinigkeit, spottgeld. (DWB, vol. 1, col. 1497). 

% Skeat: op. cit. vol. rv, v. 546. 

37 A yrers Dramen, p. 283, v. 5. 

8 Cf. picture and explanatory poem in Fuchs, of. cit., vol. 1, fig. 377. 
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The accompanying woodcut shows a fool playing a bagpipe, and 
the caption reads: 
Wem sackpfiffen freiid, kurtzwil gytt 


Vnd acht der harpff, und luten nytt, 
Der ghért wol vff den narren schlytt.** 


Brant again refers to the bagpipe in Chapter 67. The accompanying 
woodcut shows a bagpipe lying under a table on which the fool 
Marsyas is being flayed; and its caption says that although the fool 
has lost hide and hair in competition, he nevertheless played the 
bagpipe afterwards as before. Brant’s prejudice against the bag- 
pipe is also seen in his labelling the poor religious fanatic Hans 
Behem as the “sackpfiffer von Nickelshusen.’*® Surely no one 
degraded enough to play a bagpipe has any right to expound theol- 
ogy. 

Brant was not the first to associate fools and bagpipes, for the 
convention was already two centuries old. In a tirade against 
dancing, the moralist Hugo von Trimberg tells about a musician 
who plays for the girls, and then he adds, Dar nach kumt ein ander 
tér, Der bringet ein blasen und ein rér.“ Here we see that even the 
early bladder pipe was an instrument of fools. The bagpipe con- 
tinued to be the instrument par excellence of fools long after 
Brant’s day, and that is why Grimmelshausen saw fit to devote the 
whole third chapter of Simplicissimus to the simpleton’s bagpipe. 
Many pictures of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries depicted 
the conventional fool as playing this instrument.” 

Since asses and bagpipes were both symbols of folly, it is not 
surprising that they eventually became associated. A classical 
proverb had declared that even if an ass studied music it would not 
learn to play. When the proverb first became popular in Central 
Europe the instrument was usually a harp,® lute, or organ; but as 
fools literature became standardized, the bagpipe began to displace 
them all. Kirchhof uses the bagpipe in a grammatically abstruse 
version of this proverb; and Brant shows that the bagpipe is even 


39 F. Zarncke: Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff (Leipzig, 1854) p. 55. 

 Tbid., p. 14, v. 18. 

41 G. Ehrismann: Der Renner von Hugo von Trimberg (Tiibingen, 1908) vol. 1, 
v. 12,457. 

Schultz: op. cit., fig. 233 and probably fig. 174. 

4 Cf. Renner, v. 23, 593. 

“ H. Oesterley: Kirchhofs Wendunmuth (Tiibingen, 1869) vol. 1, p. 194; cf. bag- 
piping ass in Fuchs: of. cit., sup. to vol. 1, fig. 140. 
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more worthless than the ass, as we see in Chapter 89 of his famous 
work. The woodcut shows a fool trading a well saddled donkey for 
a bagpipe, and the caption over it states: 

Wer syn mul umb eyn sackpfiff gytt 


Der selb, syns tuschens gnussett nytt 
Und musz offit gan, so er gern rytt.“ 


The association of ass and bagpipe is also seen in Chapter 72, which 
tells how every fool wants to reach into his box of ass-grease and 
take some to grease his bagpipe. Ass-grease was a commonplace of 
fools literature, much like our lefthanded monkey-wrench, since 
the ass is by nature a lean animal. 

In his commentary to Breughel’s “Gluttony” Mr. Barnouw 
says, ‘‘The bagpipe, emblem of bloated gluttony, is hanging de- 
flated in the barren tree.”“* I do not agree with this explanation, 
since the bagpipe is equally conspicuous in Breughel’s ‘Lean 
Kitchen,” in which the miserable peasants appear on the verge of 
starvation. In the ‘“‘Fat Kitchen” the corpulent gluttons are eject- 
ing an emaciated bagpiper, who may be a caller from the lean 
kitchen. Of course the bagpipe may well have suggested the human 
stomach, as is indicated by the fact that the Latin words ventri- 
cularis and utricularis refer to both. It also happens that the MHG 
word blésen was used for the urinary bladder as well as for the 
bagpipe.” However, I believe that Breughel used the bagpipe pri- 
marily as symbol of the peasants in general, with their innate 
qualities of gluttony, folly, avarice, lasciviousness, etc. In one of 
Hans Sachs’ plays a woman regrets that her husband has not 
brought his bagpipe, whereupon he tells her to hush, since 


Die leut nach keinr sackpfeuffen fragen, 
Sonder von zucht und tugendt sagen.** 


This would certainly imply that the bagpipe was the opposite of 
these desirable qualities, and I believe this fact to be implied also 
in three anecdotes related by Galpin to show that the bagpipe was 
a popular instrument among all classes.** One of Wittenwiler’s 
English contemporaries once wrote that it was good to take a bag- 
pipe along on pilgrimages in order to alleviate “‘with soche myrthe” 

* Zarncke: op. cit., p. 86. 

“ A. Barnouw: The Fantasy of Peter Breughel (N. Y., 1947) p. 18. 

“7 Cf. Renner, v. 9836 and v. 12,458. 


Hans Sachs, ed. Goetz. (BLVS vol. 159) vol. 14, p. 99, v. 20. 
* Galpin: op. cit., p. 177. 
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the pain of any pilgrim who stumps his toe. Vernon’s Hunting of 
Purgatory to Death of 1561 tells of a priest who serenaded his bridal 
couples before and after the ceremony, laying his bagpipe ‘“‘hand- 
somely upon the Aultare’”’ while saying mass. In these stories I 
see examples of anti-pilgrimage and anti-clerical satire, for which 
the lowly bagpipe would be most appropriate. Galpin’s next refer- 
ence corroborates this idea, for in 1592 a certain Humphrey Syden- 
ham was summoned for interrupting divine services by having bells 
and bagpipes sounded “to the grete dishonour of Almighty God.” 
Possibly Chaucer himself was being satirical in having a bagpiper 
lead his ostensibly pious pilgrimage. It is true that bagpipes were 
sometimes used in village churches, but we should remember that 
court and urban circles scorned the village and everything in it as 
being ¢élpelhaft. Since medieval man was full of contradiction, it is 
not surprising that there are statues of bagpiping angels in both the 
Chapel of our Lady in Rosslyn and in Exeter Cathedral. However, 
we should remember that the sculptors of that period were artisans 
and little affected by upper-class and literary prejudices. Besides 
that, these carvings are from the early fourteenth century, when 
bagpipes were not yet entirely tabu and when humor was not yet 
incompatible with religion. 

We have seen that Trimberg’s sarcastic references to the bag- 
pipe are in his denunciation of dancing; and we may assume that 
Brant’s violent attacks are due to the same cause, for he too decries 
the custom of dancing as foolish and immoral:*° As we have seen, 
the bagpipe was often used as a symbol in moral satires; and this 
fact explains three of the only four pictures I have found in which a 
bagpipe is being played before well dressed people. Jacob Jordaens’s 
“Twelfth-Night King” shows a bagpiper playing for the mellow 
monarch and his drunken friends, who are busy swilling, spilling, 
vomiting, and changing diapers. The picture is obviously a satire 
against intoxication, for a Latin inscription over the king’s head 
states that nothing is so insane as a drunk. Jan van Hemessen’s 
“Prodigal Son” shows a bagpiper serenading the wastrel, who is 
surrounded by prostitutes, procuresses, and other lewd people. 
Mair von Landshut painted a momento mori in which Death is 
aiming his fateful arrow at some amorous young couples, who are 
so distracted by their worldly pleasure that they do not see him. A 
courtly bagpiper is serenading one of the couples on a balcony, and 


8° Zarncke: op. cit., pp. 60 ff. 
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he seems to be beckoning to the others to come nearer to Death.” 
Such allegories stemmed from ideas rather than from realistic ob- 
servation; so the bagpipe probably symbolized the vanity of 
worldly life just as the skeleton symbolized the certainty of death. 
Landshut also painted a picture in which a rather nicely dressed 
bagpiper is playing before a well-appointed house;* and, although 
no satire is apparent, it may be implied. The sensual nature of the 
bagpipe may be indicated in Breughel’s revolting picture ‘‘Lust,”’ 
in which the adulterer’s procession is being led by a bagpiper. Of 
course the bagpipe may be used merely because medieval mis- 
behavers were often run out of town to the accompaniment of pipes, 
particularly of the bagpipe. This instrument was often used as a 
sexual symbol in pornographic literature and art, which played a 
much greater réle in the Middle Ages than our present editions 
would suggest.® It is not mere chance that the bagpipe is by far 
the most prevalent instrument in E. Fuchs’ J/lustrierte Sittenge- 
schichte, which could more appropriately be called an Unsitten- 
geschichte. In any case W. Hubbard can say of the Scottish bag- 
pipe, ‘‘At the time of the Reformation it was in ill-repute.”™ The 
survival of the bagpipe in Scotland and Ireland is obviously due to 
its military service; in fact Hubbard states that in 1741 it “was 
banished by order of the English government, being classified as an 
instrument of war.’ Irish bagpipers played a conspicuous réle on 
the Continent before, during, and after the Hundred Years War; 
and one of them has been immortalized by Albrecht Diirer. 

Although the bagpipe kept its position among the warlike 
Celtic peoples of Britain, it was largely restricted to the lower 
classes in the rest of Western.Europe and served primarily at village 
festivals and country dances. Typical of the peasant-dance tradi- 
tion is a fifteenth century drawing of a group of peasants dancing 
boisterously while their piper is safely perched in a tree.® Nearly a 
century after Wittenwiler wrote his Ring his compatriot Urs Graf 
painted a conventional bagpiper, who well might be our Gunterfai. 

§ Schultz: op. cit., fig. 372. 

% Tbid., fig. 374. 

§ Fuchs: op. cit., sup. to vol. 1, fig. 70. 

‘| W. Hubbard: The American History and Encyclopaedia of Music, vol. F, p. 
223. Jai 

% Schultz: op. cit., fig. 192 (cf. figs. 88; 191; 194; 429). The peasants in Von 
Metzen Hochzeit (v. 407) are very exceptional in using swerchphiffen, or transverse 
pipes. 
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This drawing originally appeared with eleven others representing 
peasant dances,*’ and the piper’s inferior social position is sug- 
gested by his being barefoot. Although Breughel lived even later 
than Graf, their pictures still seem to furnish the best illustrations 
for the Ring, since the peasants, or at least the traditions about 
them, did not change greatly during the interim. Breughel lets the 
bagpipe play a conspicuous réle in his “‘Kermess,’” “Peasant 
Dance,” and ‘‘Peasant Wedding,”’ all of which closely follow the 
traditions found in the Ring. 

Being the instrument of fools, the bagpipe was very appropriate 
for the inhabitants of Lappenhausen, or ‘‘Foolsville.’’ Gunterfai’s 
name means either ‘“‘Counterfeit”’ or “‘Deceit”’;5* and he is the lowest 
of the Lappenhausers, since he accepts gratuities from all the 
others. Therefore it is logical to expect him to play the lowest of all 
instruments. Being the symbol of gluttony and lechery, the bag- 
pipe is very suitable for the Lappenhausers, who excel in these 
traits. If we compare the Ring with other peasant satires of the 
time, we find that Wittenwiler slavishly follows all popular tradi- 
tions; so it would have been unlikely for him to depart so far from 
tradition in regard to such a popular subject as the bagpipe. If we 
were reading a nineteenth century Southern story of a Negro 
cottonpicker or Mississippi longshoreman who accompanies his 
singing with a musical instrument, we would surely expect it to bea 
banjo rather than a cymbal or lute. Tradition cannot be resisted. 

Another objection to interpreting the becki as a cymbal is that a 
cymbal would not serve the purpose. Gunterfai is the only minstrel 
present until near the end of the poem and there is no evidence that 
he uses any instrument except the becki. He furnishes all of the 
music for the tournament, the serenade, and the dance, and some 
of it for the battle, and this would be too much to expect of a 
cymbal. No one west of Suez can dance to a cymbal. 

In spite of these facts all critics have believed the becki to be a 
cymbal. For example Mr. Wiessner states: das 6. der Spielleute, 
fiir das wir nur sparliche Zeugnisse haben ...muf als Schlagin- 
strument gedacht werden.®* I contend that evidence is scarce because 

57 E. Major and E. Gradmann: Urs Graf (Holbein Verlag, Basel, n.d.) p. 41. 

58 Cf. kunterfei (Renner, v. 3988). In vocabulary to Liederbuch der Clara Hiatz- 
lerin (Quedlinburg & Leipzig, 1840) K. Haltaus explains this word as Falschheit und 
Hinterlist. 


5° Kommentar 2u Band 3, DL: Reihe Realistik des Spitmittelalters (Leipzig, 
1935) p. 27. 
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there is a confusion of terms. In agreement with Lexer, Wiessner 
derives the word becki from the Latin word bacinum, which meant 
wash-basin. This is doubtessly the correct origin of the word where 
it appears in the Ring in its original sense, for example when the 
servants fail to hold the wash-basins properly at the wedding feast. 
However, I maintain that our beck is of different provenance, even 
if it happens to be a homonym of the word for basin. The claim 
that the becki is a percussion instrument is justified primarily by 
the constant use of the verb schiagen in connection with it;* but as 
we shall see this verb proves nothing. If it really were a cymbal we 
should expect it to sound like those in Brentano’s “Song of the 
Merry Musicians’: Die Becken hell flimmern Von tinenden Schim- 
mern, Um Kling und um Klang. Here the sharp vibrating and 
metallic clang are clearly descriptive of a cymbal. Of course we 
could hardly expect such tone-painting four centuries before the 
Romantic Movement; yet it seems strange that Wittenwiler never 
once indicates a definitely metallic sound. Luther, that great 
master of the German language, renders the sound of a cymbal as 
ein donend erz oder eine klingende schelle.” This clearly denotes the 
metallic nature of the instrument. Wittenwiler never uses the word 
klang with his becki; yet he must have known it since his con- 
temporary and neighbor Hugo von Montfort wrote about gloggen 
klang.™ It would be of interest to know why Luther selected the 
word schelle rather than becki to render the Latin word cymbalum, 
if becki was already common in its transferred sense. He knew the 
word in its original sense, for he used it on several occasions in 
speaking of basins and bowls;* so we see that even a century after 
Wittenwiler’s day the derivative of bacinum still meant basin 
rather than cymbal. 

Naturally the verb most often used in connection with the piper 
Gunterfai is pheiffen, which appears twice as often as schlagen.® 
I consider this use of pheiffen conclusive even though Wiessner 
agrees with Hilda Hiigli in believing Pheiff auf to be a general term 
for ‘‘play up.’ In describing peasant dances in general, Miss Hiigli 


6 Ring., v. 5584; 5595; 5600. 

* Ring, v. 1394; 5455; 6209; 6302; 8607; 8679. 

@ T Cor. 13:1. 

8 J. Wackernell: Hugo von Montfort (Innsbruck, 1881) 16, 53. 

* Exodus 12: 22 and 24; Kings 7: 50; Zachariah 9: 15; John 13: 5. 

® Ring, v. 201; 389; 1390; 6190, 6197; 6219; 6258; 6365; 6369; 6373; 6386; 6425. 
® Wiessner: op. cit., p. 29. 
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had said that the music was provided by a piper, probably with a 
bagpipe. However, being misled by the word schlagen and the 
derivation of becki from bacinum, she considered the instrument in 
the Ring to be an exception and called it a cymbal.*’ Wiessner sub- 
stantiates this argument with three passages from Keller’s Shrove- 
tide plays which seem to confirm the assumption that Pheiff auf 
means to play up, regardless of what instrument is used. These 
passages are: 


Nu pfeif auf, pauker, juch heia o! 
Mach uns ain seuberlichs denzlin behend.® 


Pfeif auf, pauker, mach uns ein raien.® 
Nu pfeif auf, pauker, mir ein reien.”° 


In each of these passages a peasant is calling for a dance. Wiessner 
takes it for granted that the player in question is a drummer, and 
unfortunately I have not found enough evidence to refute this 
belief. However, we have seen that the bagpipe and not the drum 
was the conventional instrument at peasant dances. The word 
denzlin in the first of these three passages reminds us of a parallel 
in one of Hans Sachs’ plays: 
Ach, hest dein sackpfeiffn mit dir bracht, 


So hest du uns auff diese nacht 
Ein dentzlein gemacht oder zwey.” 


The second and third of these three passages suggest one from 
Jacob Ayrer, in which a peasant youth has been learning to pipe 
and Kan schon Pheiffen den Dappeten reyhen / Auff der Sackpfeiffen 
und Schalmeyhen.” Therefore it is conceivable that the pauker 
mentioned above was a bagpiper, regardless of the modern meaning 
of the word. Kluge is not certain of the origin of the word Pauke.” 
Possibly it is related through an old unshifted form to NHG Bauch 
(MHG bich, OHG biih) meaning belly. As we have seen, an as- 
sociation of bagpipe and belly is indicated by the Latin words 
ventricularis and utricularis, which were applied to both. This 
thought is still seen in the French proverb: Quand la cornemuse est 

* H. Hiigli: Der Deutsche Bauer im Mittelalier (Bern, 1929) p. 134. 

8 Fastnachts piele, p. 353, v. 31. 

6 Tbid., p. 390, v. 3. 

7° Ibid., p. 482, v. 26. 

™ Hans Sachs (ed. Keller) vol. 14, p. 99, v. 15. 


7 Ayrers Dramen, p. 2929, v. 25. 
73 Kluge: op. cit., p. 362. 
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pleine on chante mieux. Likewise the French word bedon can be 
used for drum or belly. An old German word for bagpipe was 
swegelbalch,™ which is related to NHG Balg and to English belly 
and thereby shows a similar association of ideas. It would be quite 
logical to use a word for hide as pars pro toto for either drum or 
bagpipe. In speaking of the word chorus for bagpipe in a spurious 
letter of St. Jerome to Dardanus, Curt Sachs says, “Is not the much 
contested name chorus simply derived from chorion, ‘hide’?”’™ Like- 
wise the word Pauke could be related in some way to the word 
Bock, which was the most common word for bagpipe before the 
word Dudel was borrowed from Polish. Concerning this word 
Galpin says, ‘““The German Bock takes its name from the goatskin 
from which its bag is made.’’® One reason that it is difficult to 
determine the exact origin of the word Pawke is that there were so 
many forms of the word in common use; the Swiss dialect dictionary 
lists more than fifteen distinct forms in the Swiss-German dialects 
alone.”? I merely suggest these various possibilities and do not wish 
to jeopardize my argument by championing any one of them. 

Concerning the Pauke, Wiessner says Handpauken oder Trom- 
meln pflegten mit Pfeifen kombiniert zu sein.’* He then cites a pas- 
sage from Ulrich von Liechtenstein’s Frauendienst: Dar nach ein 
holrebliser schluog Einen sumber meisterlich genuog.”® There is no 
evidence that Gunterfai plays any instrument other than the 
becki; and, of all the peasant pictures I have seen, Breughel’s ““The 
Feast of Fools’’ is the only one in which a piper has a drum. Schultz 
reproduces three such piper-drummers, one at a tournament, one at 
a fools-dance, and one at a banquet.” 

Although Wiessner dismisses the expression Pheiff auf as.a 
general term for to play up, he would do better to consider it as the 
correct specific term and Schlag auf as a generalized usage. Ever 
since the days of the minnesingers the verb schlagen has been used 
to denote the singing of the nightingale and other birds; and it is 
more than a coincidence that Much Ado about Nothing uses the 

7 Galpin: op. cit., p. 174. 

7% C. Sachs: op. cit., p. 281. 

7° F. Galpin: A Textbook of European Musical Instruments (London, 1937) p. 
206. Cf. French chevrette. 

7 F, Staub and L. Tobler: Schweizerisches Idiotikon (Frauenfeld, 1881 ff.) col. 
a Wiessner: of. cit., p. 29. 

79 Bechstein: op. cit., v. 484, 1. 
80 Schultz: op. cit., figs. 459; 464; 467. Cf. Fuchs: of. cit., sup. to vol. 1, fig. 114. 
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expression ‘Strike up, Pipers.’’*' Actually such quibbling is un- 
necessary if we consider the becki to be a bagpipe, for Wittenwiler 
gives us a perfect description of the functioning of this instrument: 
Seu bliesend drein und schluogend dran.™ The pipers first blow into 
the bag to inflate it and then squeeze it with their arms or elbows to 
force the wind out through the reeds. Wiessner tries to strengthen 
his argument by changing® the original text to read Seu biessend 
drein und schluogend dran, having to rely for this purpose upon the 
rare verb bossen. Thus he obtains the meaning “‘They beat therein 
and beat thereon,” which would be rather unexpected even if the 
becki were a cymbal. Because of the plural subject in this particular 
verse one might argue that some minstrels blew on their instru- 
ments whereas others beat on theirs, since the becki is not directly 
mentioned in this connection; but even that unconvincing interpre- 
tation would make Wiessner’s emendation unnecessary. He makes 
the same change again in a verse which is definitely about Gunter- 
fai, Der ein beki blies enzwai;* but if we look at the comically 
distorted face of the bagpiper in Breughel’s ‘‘Kermess’”’ we can well 
see how he might have blown his bagpipe to pieces. The inevitably 
grotesque expression of the bagpiper must have helped make him 
such a ludicrous figure. Trimberg also satirizes the bagpiper’s 
bulging cheeks, for he continues the description of the fool with the 
bladder pipe by saying that he blows so hard that his cheeks re- 
semble the bladder itself. There may be some sort of play on words 
here, since the word blaésen meant either bladder or breath, but the 
chief humor is directed at the expression of the piper. Nearly three 
centuries later people still laughed at puffing cheeks, as we see ina 
poem written by George Gascoigne in 1576: 

Some spend muche tyme in learning sweet consents 

On lute, on harpe, on Cythren, and virginalls/ 

And some take paynes withe wyndy Instruments, 

As Fyfes and flutes, cornetts and such like calls/ 

Of whome the last, to follye more be thralles/ 


The first but wringe, theire fingers owt of frame, 
But these make mowthes, and shew a seemely shame./* 


8! Cf. English homonyms “blow” (der Schlag) and “blow” (blasen). 

% Ring, v. 8679. 

84 When writing Neidhart und das Bauernturnier (Festschrift fiir Max H. Jel- 
linek, Wien und Leipzig, 1928, p. 19) Wiessner still read bliesend as “blew.” 

% Ring, v. 182. 

% Renner, v. 12, 459. 

% George Gascoigne: The Droomme of Doomes day, ed. J. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 
1910) p. 552. 
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He then goes on to compare the players of wind instruments to 
gargoyles which painters portray ‘‘to make a thing seeme sour.”’ 

Further evidence that the becki is a ‘“‘wyndy instrument” is 
found in the verses: Do was der pheiffer nach dersticht Von dem 
staub, der in in kam.*" The rowdy peasants are making so much dust 
that they almost suffocate the poor piper, who has to inhale the 
dusty air through his nose in order to blow it into his mouthpiece. 
Another indication that it is a wind instrument is seen in one of 
Bertschi’s commands: Nu plew und plew.** Wiessner seems to 
derive this verb from MHG bliuwen (to strike); but one might just 
as well derive it from MHG biaewen (to blow). The somewhat 
unusual form can be explained by the exceptionally large number of 
variations in common use; for even in his pocket edition Lexer gives 
seven different forms: blaejen, blaegen, blaewen, blaen, blagen, blahen, 
and plagen. 

Hugo von Montfort uses a variation of the word becki for a 
musical instrument in one of his poems, and I feel sure that the 
context implies that it is a wind instrument. After describing how 
beautifully women sing, he continues: 

Es mécht licht sin, ich red ze vil dat hat gen frowen doch kein wal 
(minr sel tet bas ein swigen): als russen gegen schellen; 


ich lob die wib fiir seiten spil, 


fiir harpfen und fir gigen. Busunen schal und gloggen klang 


es ist als guot nicht ze héren 
Orgellen don und pfiffen schall, und darzuo aller vogelsang— 
beggen lut erhellen, es mag nicht muot enbéren.* 


Here we find the exact same grouping as in Gascoigne’s poem: first 
the strings, then the woodwinds, and then the brass; so it would 
have been illogical for Montfort to put metallic cymbals in the 
second strophe. The editor of the poem must have realized this 
fact, for in his notes he says beggen=becken, ein Instrument, aber 
welches?®® Obviously he knew the meaning of Becken as cymbal; 
so he must have realized that cymbals would not be appropriate in 
this context. Another version of this poem gives the variant 
boggen,*' which may throw some light on the words bock and Pauke 
which were discussed above. 

The sequence of instruments found in Gascoigne and Montfort 


87 Ring, v. 6310 ff. 

88 Ring, v. 1375. 

88 Wackernell: op. cit., 16, 45. 
% Tbid., p. 235. 

" Tbid., p. 49. 
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has an interesting parallel in Chaucer’s allegory The House of Fame. 
When the poet reaches the house of fame he finds many musicians 
there, these being sharply divided between the noble harpists,” 
who played “bothe wel and sharpe,”’ and the vast multitude of 
bagpipers and other pipers, who ‘“‘maden loude menstralcyes.” 
These are followed by the customary trumpeters and horn blowers. 
This was practically the same order followed by Guillaume de 
Machaut in his Remede de Fortune ;* so it appears that the sequence 
must have been a literary convention since classic times. It is to be 
noticed that Chaucer’s many pipers stand behind the few noble 
harpists. Among these pipers we find Marsyas, but this time as a 
woman, Marcia; and it is also of interest that some of these are 
“Pypers of the Duche tonge” who are learning ‘“‘love-daunces, 
springes, Reyes, and these straunge thinges.”’ 

If Wittenwiler’s becki were really a cymbal we would expect him 
to reveal the fact through his choice of words used to describe its 
sound. In the last passage mentioned from the Renner the word 
dén was used to represent the sound of the bagpipe; and as we have 
seen Montfort used the same word for the sound of an organ. Wit- 
tenwiler uses this word on two occasions for the sound made by the 
becki® and on one occasion for the sound of a stringed instrument 
such as the lute. The sound of the becki is also denoted by the 
verb erhellen,*’ which Montfort used for his beggen and also for a 
woman’s voice. This verb is used elsewhere in the Ring to designate 
the definitely metallic sound of striking weapons.** Wittenwiler 
also uses erknellen,®® which usually denotes a rather sharp sound; 
but even this verb does not have to imply a real explosion, as we 
see when Bertschi’s friends bump his posterior against a tree so 
hard daz es derchnal.'” 

Another word often associated with metal instruments is erschel- 
len, which appears several times in conjunction with the becki.'™ 


% Skeat: op. cit., vol. m1, v. 1201-1213. 

% Tbid., v. 1214-1236. 

* Guillaume de Machaut: Remede de Fortune, ed. E. Hoepfiner (Paris, 1911) v. 
3961-3969. 

% Ring, v. 582; 6302. 

% Ring, v. 1707. 

7 Ring, v. 6200. 

% Ring, v. 9054. 

% Ring, v. 1379. 

100 Ring, v. 5835. 

10 Ring, v. 203; 1378; 5383; 6199. 
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On one occasion Wittenwiler uses this word to render the ringing of 
a bell.’ This seems to have been the most usual MHG use of the 
word, and schellen was the regular term for small bells and cymbals; 
but it too could be used for other sounds. As we have seen, Mont- 
fort used it with both pipes and trumpets. In the marriage debate 
in the Ring the misogamist Cholman says that you cannot please 
your wife with schallen and your God with devotion.'* This may 
mean noise in general, or it may refer to the psalter and lute which 
are contrasted three verses further. Trimberg used the verb 
schellen on one occasion in speaking of an instrument which Sister 
Rapp considers an accordian,’™ but which I believe to be some sort 
of a bagpipe: 

Ouch ist der jungen meide trit, Dem vor der tét tet bellens buoz, 
Der eines t6éten hundes hit Des hat muoz nach sinem téde bel- 


Twinget, daz si bellen muoz: len 
Und iiber siben acker schellen.’™ 


Thus, after observing the various verbs used in connection with 
the becki, we see that they neither prove nor disprove our hy- 
pothesis. However it is surprising that the verb klingen never once 
appears, since it was the most usual verb associated with cymbals. 

The bagpipe has remained misunderstood largely because there 
were so many different terms for it, many of which also denoted 
other instruments. For example the word crowd (Welsh crwth) could 
be used either of a harp or of a bagpipe,’® just as the word tym- 
panium could mean drum or harp. As we have seen, on one occasion 
Huizinga read the word bedon as bagpipe. In most languages the 
word for pipe included the bagpipe, and it is often difficult to detect 
whether or not a given pipe was equipped with a bag. This is under- 
standable, since in some of the primitive varieties, like the bladder 
pipe, the bag was a minor factor. 

Since there is no linguistic or literary evidence to the contrary, 
I contend that the decki of our story is a bagpipe for the following 
reasons: 1. No other instrument would have served the purpose. 2. 
The instrument in question was clearly a wind instrument. 3. A 
bagpipe would not require the emendations necessitated by a 

102 Ring, v. 6609. 

103 Ring, v. 3092; cf. v. 927. 

14 C. T. Rapp: Burgher and Peasant, Cath. Univ. of America: Studies in German, 
vol. vir (Wash. 1936) p. 28. 


105 Renner, v. 12, 451 ff. 
106 Reese: op. cit., p. 407. 
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cymbal or any other percussion instrument. 4. The Ring corre- 
sponds in all other respects with conventional pictorial and literary 
peasant satires of the times, in most of which the bagpipe is the 
peasant’s favorite instrument. 

And now that we have established the true nature of the decki, 
we should try to explain the word. The easiest explanation would 
be a High Alemannic unrounding of a form bécki, related to the 
bock discussed above;'”’ for this would be an exact translation of 
the French word chevretie. Likewise it could be primitively allied to 
the English word bag, which appears to be of Germanic origin. 
The Oxford English Dictionary (ed. 1933) relates this word to ON 
baggi but then states, ‘‘not elsewhere in Teutonic.”” However, since 
negative information is never conclusive, the Germanic root may 
have persisted in the Alemannic dialect as becki. If a direct deriva- 
tion is untenable it could be derived from or related to the Cremo- 
nese word bagefo meaning bagpipe, which is derived from the 
Germanic root baga meaning bag.'®* Likewise it could be connected 
with the MD beggen meaning to stutter or be stupid. As a last resort 
one might argue that the word bdecki is a proper name peculiar to 
this particular instrument, whose tone is as strident as a cymbal. In 
any case, Gunterfai’s becki is a bagpipe and not a cymbal. 


G. FENWICK JONES 
Emory University 


107 For this suggestion I am indebted to Dr. Helmut Rehder. 
108. W. Meyer-Liibke: Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1935) p. 70. 





FRANKLIN’S WAY TO WEALTH:* A FLORILEGIUM 
OF PROVERBS AND WISE SAYINGS 


FRANKLIN’S Way to Wealth is replete with sententious sayings. His 
material has undoubtedly been taken from all types of sources 
where wit and wisdom may be found. Since a proverb contains 
“shortness, sense and salt” according to C. H. Spurgeon,' and since 
one of its prime requisites according to Richard C. Trench* and 
others is currency among the people, whenever Franklin employed 
proverbs he must have borrowed them from some source or other. 
Nevertheless, after he had close contact with proverbial material, 
he certainly must have become somewhat adept at concocting ex- 
pressions in the form of a proverb. It is our problem here to show 
some evidences of his borrowing and of the phenomenon of ‘making’ 
proverbs with respect to his material in the Way to Wealth. We wish 
to know how much is strictly Franklin’s, how much is not and 
whence he got it. Did his material become proverbial and in what 
types of collections are his sayings to be found? 

Not infrequently biographers of Benjamin Franklin and 
scholars in general have had occasion to say something about the 
sayings used by Franklin.* Franklin himself had this to say, ‘“These 
proverbs, which contained the wisdom of many ages and nations, 
I assembled and form’d into a connected discourse prefix’d to the 
Almanack of 1757, as the harangue of a wise old man to the people 
attending an auction.’ Franklin here, then, is saying that very few 
proverbs, if any actually originated with him. Some wise sayings or 
quotations, to be sure, are his. But when we speak of proverbs we 
have in mind only those expressions which state an apparent truth 
concisely and have enjoyed wide currency. Despite the fact that 
critics are fully aware that Franklin took material from all types of 
sources, Bacon, Rabelais, La Rochefoucauld, etc., etc., they have 
not, to any appreciable extent, linked it directly to the possible 


* I have used the version of The Way to Wealth given in F. L. Mott and C. E. 
Jorgenson, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1936), pp. 280-289. 

! C. H. Spurgeon, The Salt-Cellars (New York, 1889), 1, title page. 

? Richard C. Trench, On the Lessons in Proverbs (New York, 1860), pp. 18 f. 

* Cf. Carl van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 12; Sidney G. 
Fisher, Benjamin Franklin (Philadelphia & London, 1927), p. 152; Richard Jente, 
“The Untilled Field of Proverbs,” Studies in Philology, xi11 (1945), 494 and Archer 
Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 175. 

‘ Nathan G. Goodman, Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story (Philadelphia, 1937), 
p. 105. 
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source. No one has attempted to trace his expressions to a plausible 
origin or origins to earmark them for future reference or to evaluate 
them critically. The task is a tremendous one. T. H. Russell, how- 
ever, has made an extensive collection from which one might start.® 

Since the undertaking is so great, a profitable miniature might 
be attempted: one which would be informative and, at the same 
time, indicate the age and background of a few of Franklin’s ex- 
pressions. With some limitations, such as dealing principally with 
practical material, a fair sampling is found in the Way to Wealth. 

The Way to Wealth permits us to make an interesting observa- 
tion. Since it was translated into practically all the continental 
languages we are able to see how expressions which failed to appear 
in English collections of proverbs after 1757—the year in which 
the Way to Wealth was written—appealed to the continental 
populace and thus found a place in continental collections. Such a 
phenomenon sheds a little light on how material not specifically 
proverbial in one nation may, nevertheless, become proverbial 
elsewhere. In addition, there are a few expressions borrowed from 
European writers which did not become proverbial here nor, upon 
returning home again, become proverbial there.* They did not find 
a place in the land of their nativity despite the fact that the Way 
to Wealth was popular enough to give them some currency among 
the people. This fact clearly demonstrates that a wise saying may 
sometimes be too sophisticated to be part and parcel of the stock 
of wisdom among the folk. Finally, we can see how the identity of 
the author of an expression easily becomes lost. Compilers pick it 
up from one source or another and never feel obligated to pass such 
information on. 

For purposes of analysis and convenience the expressions are 
divided into three groups. The first contains those which have 
parallels or are Franklin’s versions based upon expressions to be 
found already in collections or other sources (not limited to English) 
and predating 1733, the year of Franklin’s first almanac in which 
Franklin used many expressions he later put into the. Way to 
Wealth. The second contains those found in collections in English 
after 1758 which credit Franklin with authorship or in Dutch, 


* Thomas H. Russell, The Sayings of Poor Richard: Wit, Wisdom, and Humor of 
Benjamin Franklin in the Prefaces, Proverbs, Maxims, and Poems of Poor Richard’s 
Almanacks for 1733 to 1758 (Chicago, 1926). 

* Cf. expressions Nos. 1, 7 and 71. Hereafter, the citations, when concerning 
references to the expressions, will be simply Cf. No. 1, 2, 3, etc. 
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French, German and Italian collections which may or may not 
mention Franklin. The third and last group consists of expressions 
which seem to have no parallels or have found no place in collections 
of proverbs. We can call these few ‘wise sayings.’ Similar senten- 
tious remarks are, however, found in the other groups. 

The expressions in the first group have many parallels in the 
largest and most popular contemporary English collections by 
John Ray (1670, reprinted 1678) and Thomas Fuller (Introductio, 
1731 and Gnomologia, 1732). One is fairly safe in assuming that 
Franklin had copies of them in his own library or at least easy ac- 
cess to them, especially Fuller’s works which were new at a time 
when Franklin was busy with his first almanac.’ Thus, we can point 
out that some expressions formerly attributed to him really be- 
longed to someone before him. Then, too, some of Franklin’s re- 
wordings of expressions are not improvements of the parent form.® 

Carl Van Doren has said in his biography of Franklin, that 
Poor Richard never hesitated to rework his texts to suit his purpose 
and his audience.® This is certainly true. Franklin’s great merit is 
his ability to use the proper expression most effectively at the op- 
portune moment. Van Doren justly points out that in the Way to 
Wealth and elsewhere Franklin bettered some and weakened others. 
It is unfortunate that many years passed before anyone had the 


courage to render a critical appraisal of Franklin’s expressions. Van 
Doren is to be commended for having opened the door to this aspect 
of Franklin’s wisdom. Since he has been brave enough to single out 
a few choice items, to look at them critically and to express his 
evaluation of them, we shall discuss those bits of wisdom in the 
Way to Wealth mentioned by him as well as a few not mentioned by 


7 Cf. Mott and Jorgenson, op. cit., p. 84. 

8 To be sure, personal feelings as to the effect of an expression will vary greatly 
from one investigator to another. Thus, an exchange of ideas in this respect should 
be desired by all critics. Were it not for these differences of opinion whence would 
come the reasons for the compiling of so many collections of proverbs, maxims, 
quotations and the like? One ought to be fully aware of this in order to have some 
idea of the compiler’s purpose and to evaluate the source books with which one 
works. As an illustration let us examine Edmund Fuller’s statement of the purpose of 
his Thesaurus of Quotations (New York, 1941), p. xi, “This book is not a manual for 
the tracing of quotations to their original sources. We have tried to concern our- 
selves not with who said it first but who said it best.” Best is always moot in matters 
of this nature—human judgment being what it is. 

* Cf. Van Doren, ibid., “The rustic philosopher drew also on the stream of popu- 
lar adages, whether already gathered into printed collections or still only current in 
ordinary speech. In this profusion and uncertainty of sources Poor Richard never 
hesitated to rework his texts to suit his purpose and his audience.” 
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him which we feel illustrate a change or two that give rise to new 
variants. The expressions will not be limited necessarily to group 
one. 

Some of the expressions Van Doren felt revealed a flavor char- 
acteristic of Franklin, and were supposedly his creations, are, in 
fact, wordings found in authors before him. Others are Franklin’s 
translations of foreign expressions. Still others are all that is claimed 
for them, i.e., they have the Franklin touch. To illustrate, Franklin 
wrote in the Way to Wealth (1758), ’Tis hard for an empty Bag to 
stand upright, but previously wrote in 1740, An empty Bag cannot 
stand upright which with sack instead of bag is the form encountered 
in Thomas Fuller and other older sources.'® The ’tis-hard-for addi- 
tion has not become the standard part according to compilers of 
proverbs after Franklin. In this instance Franklin did not improve 
the older version. On the other hand, Van Doren is correct in call- 
ing Franklin’s The Cat in Gloves catches no Mice an improvement 
over the archaic A cat gloued catcheth no mice.“ I am not convinced, 
however, that Franklin has improved Cotgrave’s The sleepy fox 
hath seldome feathered breakfasts, which is taken from the still better 
rhymed version in French, Renard qui dort la matinée N’a pas la 
langue emplumée (xv century) by rendering it The sleeping Fox 
catches no Poultry, other than having shortened it.” 

Another case in point is A fat Kitchen makes a lean Will. Cot- 
grave rendered it A fat kitchin a leane will, for which he probably 
used the French version, Grand chere petit testament. Bohn (1855) 
has listed A fat kitchen, a lean will twice under Ray’s proverbs and 
as a translation of the Italian Grassa cucina magro testamento. A 
variant form also occurs in Ray and in Fuller, A fat housekeeper 
makes lean executors. Franklin’s form is not more expressive than 
this variant of Ray’s and Fuller’s. It is, as Van Doren says, shorter. 
Franklin was studying Spanish and Italian at the time he used the 
expression. Since Franklin’s form occurs in both languages, I be- 
lieve that it is his own or Cotgrave’s translation. In any event, the 
kitchen innovation is not original with him. 

The wording of While the used Key is always bright certainly 
belongs to Franklin, but the idea of metal shining through use is as 

10 Cf. No. 3. 

1 Cf. No. 10. 


2 Cf. No. 27. 
3 Cf. No. 35. 
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old as Ovid’s Aera nitent usu.“ Little Strokes fell great Oaks was be- 
lieved by Van Doren to have been Franklin’s improvement of the 
well known, old Many strokes fell the oak. It is indeed an improve- 
ment, but it is not Franklin’s. It is Thomas Fuller’s proverb num- 
ber 6319."* The contrast little—great is a good proverbial set-up and 
leaves a more forceful impression than does the old form. It is not 
an unusual, but rather a frequent, popular characteristic of 
proverbs to have this so-called element of contrast.’* The wording 
of What maintains one Vice would bring up two Children is graphic to 
say the least, but it is not more potent than its parent form, The 
maintaining of one vice costeth more than ten virtues, found in 
Fuller.'? Franklin’s homelier version sacrifices the contrast pro- 
vided by vice and virtue. Furthermore, Franklin’s statement is not 
likely to be regarded too widely as an apparent truth. On the other 
hand, it seems to me, Fuller’s version comes closer to the real 
truth. From all appearances Three Removes is as bad as a Fire is 
either Franklin’s or was a current expression Franklin put into 
print for the first time.'* 

Additional evidence of Franklin’s ability to alter expressions is 
given us in his rendition, Experience keeps a dear School, but Fools 
will learn in no other, and scarce in that. In all probability this is a 
distant relative of Thomas Fuller’s Experience teacheth fools: and 
he is a great one, that will not learn by it.'* Always taking out of the 
Meal-Tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the Bottom was ap- 
parently not in print before the Way to Wealth, but I doubt that it 
has ever been popular enough to be called a real proverb. As Van 
Doren says, it is a homely truth. Even its contrasts of always— 
never and taking out—putting in are not sharp enough to excite 
much interest in its hearers and the translation into French and 
German leaves the effect of a wise saying, rather than a proverb.”° 
C. H. Spurgeon’s two versions, I believe, have rings better capable 
of captivating the folk: All taking out and no putting in, Soon 
squanders all our little tin, and Always taking out and never putting 


4 Cf. No. 34. 

% Cf. No. 66. 

6 Taylor, op. cit., p. 143. 

17 Cf. No. 77. 

18 Cf. No. 93. See also Taylor, op. cit., p. 175. 
9 Cf. No. 24. 

2 Cf. No. 99. 
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back, soon empties the biggest sack." Perhaps the rhyme is the under- 
lying difference. In any event the picture is more vivid. The verbs 
squander and empty have more point to them than does come. We 
may give Advice, but we cannot give Conduct is not Franklin’s, but 
La Rochefoucauld’s On donne des conseils, mais on n’inspire point 
de conduite.* It is too sophisticated to become popular and has 
justly remained a wise saying. The French have failed to give it a 
place in their collections even though it got back to them in their 
translation of the Way to Wealth. Once a maxim to them appar- 
ently meant always a maxim. 

In Great Estates may venture more, But little Boats should keep 
near Shore Franklin has weakened the version accredited to Ray, 
Little boats must keep the shore, Larger ships may venture more.” 
Franklin also is credited with a version which had Vessels large 
instead of Great Estates. The fact that Ray’s version and Franklin’s 
Vessels large version are the common forms is evidence that two 
dissociate objects, such as Estates— Boats, do not hold the folk’s 
attention. Vessels—Boats is the logical association. The Eye of the 
Master will do more Work than both his Hands offers us something of 
a problem. What sort of work will the eye do without the hands? 
Why call it the Eye of the Master, if the contrast between master 
and workman (hired hand) were not a salient point? If by Hands 
Franklin meant the members of one’s body, then, it seems to me, 
the expression conveys little meaning to the average hearer. To be 
sure, one might infer the master’s eye sees more work than his 
hands will accomplish. This, to me, is not will do more work than 
both his hands. On the other hand, however, if he meant hired hands 
(workmen) the expression has considerable meaning. In this sense 
it becomes a nonce or punning expression and would be more like 
Franklin’s manner of trying to sharpen things up a bit. We might 
then see a parallel in The master’s eye makes the horse fat. This means 
supervision of the work done by the hired man. The master sees to 
it that the animal is not neglected. In addition it would not be hard 
to see its relationship to the more common, One eye of the master’s 
sees more than ten of the man’s. Since Franklin was familiar with 
“hands” as workmen, I am inclined to accept the nonce aspect of 


* For the first version see Spurgeon, p. 46. For the second see Apperson, p. 10. 
* Cf. No. 1. 
*™ Cf. No. 4. 
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the expression.™ Nevertheless, its translation into Dutch, French 
and German shows clearly that whoever translated it was not aware 
of the above meaning of hands.* 

In Since thou art not sure of a Minute, throw not away an hour™ 
Franklin has interchanged Fuller’s minute and hour. It is prob- 
lematical which version is the more potent one. That one should 
not throw away a lesser part lest one lose the whole seems to me the 
more logical point of view. One is more sure of a minute than an 
hour. If one does not throw away the minutes, how is one to throw 
away the hours? In this light Franklin’s is the lesser potent con- 
ception of the situation. In spite of this reasoning Franklin’s ver- 
sion is the one which has been translated into Dutch, French and 
German. All of which may only serve to indicate the widespread 
circulation of the Way to Wealth against the more limited area in 
which Fuller’s Jntroductio must have circulated or that in translat- 
ing expressions translators are sometimes not too concerned with 
the logical aspects of the material. 

Now I have a Sheep and Cow, every Body bids me Good morrow 
and Women and Wine, Game and Deceit, make the Wealth small, and 
the Wants great are excellent examples to show how a not-too-well- 
rhymed expression—there is a possibility Franklin may have said 
greet for great or desate for deceit—may actually receive a better 
rhyme upon being translated into another tongue such as the 
German Wer Schaf’ und Kiihe halten mag, dem sagt ein jeder guten 
Tag." The rhythm and rhyme are definite improvements over 
Franklin’s version. Wander gives no German source and cites only 
the Dutch version which is not rhymed. Thus, one is led to believe 
the source for Wander’s version is not the Dutch but in all probabil- 
ity a German version he was unable to trace to its source. For our 
second example Wander gives the version found in Frischbier. It is 
a good rhyming translation of Franklin, Weiber und Wein, Spiel 


™ Cf. No. 25. For “hands” as workmen see Mott and Jorgenson, ibid., p. lvii, 
“Franklin always took pride in his ability to handle the printer’s tools, from the 
time when, at the age of twelve, he became ‘a useful hand’ in the print shop of his 
brother James, until the very end of his life.” 

* Dutch—Het oog van den meester wint meer dan sijne beiden handen. French— 
L’oeil du matire fait plus que ses deux mains. German—Das Auge des Herrn fordert 
mehr als seine beiden Hinde. Wander, 1, 170, “Auge,” 43. 

* Cf. No. 42. 

7 Cf. No. 61. 
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und Betrug machen des Geldes wenig, des Mangels genug.** Several 
examples that Wander cites from Frischbier’s collection reveal the 
flavor of our Franklin versions even in their translated forms.”® 

Let us consider If you would have your Business done, go; if not, 
send. Van Doren correctly says that this is weaker than Franklin’s 
earlier If you wish a thing done, go; if not, send, which Bohn (1855) 
attributes to John Ray (1670). Benham, one of the best of the 
modern compilers, gives no source for it. The early great collector 
of Spanish proverbs Correas has Si quieres que tu negocio se haga, ve 
y [si no] envia, o manda [If you wish your business done, go and (if 
not) send or command]. This parallels Franklin’s later form. The 
entire idea is certainly based upon the old form, That whych thou 
cannest do conueniently thy selfe committe it not to another. But the 
form most popular and directly to the point is Jf you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself ®° 

If you would have your Business done, go; if not, send may also 
serve as the starting point to show the varied forms an expression 
may take to embody an idea. The idea embodied in this case is, do 
not rely on others if you want a thing done to your satisfaction. 
Franklin alone gives us three variants, the two cited above and Jf 
you would have a faithful Servant and one that you like, serve yourself. 
These are Franklin’s ways of expressing the idea. How have a few 
others done it? John Ray says, If thou thyself canst do it, rely not on 
another. C. H. Spurgeon is a trifle more forceful, Do a thing yourself, 
and then you will know it is done. The French have at least two 
forms, One never finds a better messenger than oneself and One is never 
better served than by oneself. A Spanish form similar to the last 
French one is If you wish to be well served, serve yourself.» There are 
undoubtedly other forms in other languages, but the above suffice 
to show how one idea may underlie what we are wont to call differ- 
ent proverbs, but which are in reality only variants of the same bit 
of wisdom. 


28 Cf. No. 80. 
29 Cf. No. 54, He that by the Plough would thrive, Himself must either hold or 


drive (Wer bei dem Pflug reich will bleiben, muss selbst entweder fahren oder treiben), 
Wander, m1, 1333, “Pflug,”’ 36; No. 55, A Ploughman on his Legs is higher than a 
Gentleman on his Knees (Der Pflugtreiber ist auf den Fiissen hiher als der Edelmann 
auf den Knien), Wander, 11, 1335, “Pflugtreiber” and No. 92, Pride that dines on 
Vanity sups on Contempt (Der Stolz isst su Mittag mit der Pracht und zu Abend mit 
der Verachtung), Wander, rv, 876, “Stolz,” 10. 

% Cf. No. 21. 

* Cf, Nos. 21 and 60, 
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Such a procedure could go on indefinitely. Any fundamental 
idea lends itself to many shades of interpretation. One need only 
change a word here and there to start a NEW proverb on its way. 
Franklin did this on innumerable occasions. Thus, factually, he 
has not created new expressions, but rather new variants. Of such 
a nature is the majority of the expressions in our first group. We 
shall refrain from commenting upon each expression in this group. 
The above comments suffice at this time. 

In our second group, which comprises expressions that seem not 
to be based upon known bona fide proverbs, two fundamental ideas 
constitute the cornerstone of Franklin’s bits of wisdom. Since in 
the Way to Wealth Franklin is bent on instructing one in the art of 
obtaining wealth, there cannot be the complexity of ideas one 
would encounter on aesthetic or moral planes. Thus, the expressions 
now to be discussed deal with the practical side of life. Or as some 
might put it are indicative of American practicality and rugged in- 
dividualism. These gems are based upon the following general ideas: 
a) always be busy and b) keep your feet on solid footing. 

What goes into being busy? Franklin strongly suggests that 
first of all one should rise early, Let not the Sun look down and say, 
Inglorious here he lies.” Does not everyone know There will be 
sleeping enough in the Grave?* Get up and do the job! Time enough, 
always proves little enough!** Has not experience taught us that 
Sloth, like Rust, consumes faster than Labour wears?® or that Sloth 
makes all Things difficult, but Industry all easy?* and that Laziness 
travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him?*' Then, too, haven’t 
we bitterly found out that In the Affairs of this World, Men are 
saved, not by Faith, but by the Want of it?** That Indusiry pays Debts, 
while Despair encreaseth them,** or that Al the working Man’s House 
Hunger looks in, but dares not enter?*® Need one ask further about 
the ill effects of not keeping oneself busy? 

What profound wisdom does Franklin offer us for ‘solid foot- 
ing’? Certainly we should not fail to sense fully that our surround- 


*® Cf. No. 97. 
% Cf. No. 94. 
* Cf. No. 98. 
* Cf. No. 95. 
* Cf. No. 96. 
37 Cf. No. 88. 
% Cf. No. 100. 
*® Cf. No. 87. 
# Cf. No. 101, 
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ings are fraught with stark realities, for only A Child and a Fool 
imagine twenty Shillings and twenty Years can never be spent.“ Most 
everyone knows that Many Estates are spent in the Getting, Since 
Women for Tea forsook Spinning and Knitting, And Men for Punch 
forsook Hewing and Splitting.* Similarly it is no secret that 
Always taking out of the Meal-Tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to the Bottom® and that practicing such a thing would soon bring us 
a situation in which For one poor Person, there are an hundred in- 
digent.“ In addition we might become a bit restless and want to 
drift too frequently, but knowing that Three Removes is as bad as a 
Fire® we would think twice before doing so. Then, too, one should 
be cognizant of all things large and small, for if we do not Beware 
of little Expences® we may perchance inflate ourselves and feign to 
appear to be above the minutiae of life. This is tantamount to un- 
admirable pride. Who does not know that Pride that dines on 
Vanity sups on Contempi* or that when Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty and supped with Infamy* all was lost? 
Nevertheless, one does not give up. There can be a remedy to most 
of our ills. Just remember: Learning is to the Studious, and Riches to 
the Careful, as well as Power to the Bold and Heaven to the Virtuous.” 
We should not be ashamed of our calling whatever it is, for He that 
hath a Calling, hath an Office of Profit and Honour!*® 

Which expressions of the second group are really proverbs? 
Actually only one enjoys this distinction, namely, Three Removes is 
as bad as a Fire. This may be accepted as an apparent truth and it 
certainly enjoys and enjoyed frequent usage among the folk. The 
rest of them constitute good advice. Some have good charac- 
teristics of a proverb, for instance, Laziness travels so slowly Poverty 
soon overtakes him. In it we have contrast, slowly—soon and a gen- 
erally accepted association, Jaziness and poverty. Despite the 
personification of laziness and poverty the expression lacks the zip 
to make it appeal to the folk. Let us also analyze Sloth makes all 
Things difficult, Industry all easy. Again we find good elements of 


4 Cf. No. 
# Cf. No. 
Cf. No. 
“ Cf. No. 
* Cf. No. 
* Cf. No. 
47 Cf. No. 92. 
4 Cf. No. 91. 
4 Cf. No. 89. 
6 Cf. No. 83. 
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contrast, sloth—industry and difficult—easy. It lacks, however, the 
force of the element of apparent truth. We know sloth does not 
make all things difficult and neither does industry make all easy. 
This constant subconscious awareness of the fallacy of the state- 
ment certainly has kept the expression from having wide currency 
among the folk. This has happened in spite of the extreme popular- 
ity of the Way to Wealth. Similarly we have in Industry pays Debts, 
while Despair encreaseth them the force of contrast between industry 
and despair and a less forceful one in pays debts and encreaseth them. 
Again the element of apparent truth is lacking. Debts are not paid 
by just being industrious. Neither does despair put one necessarily 
farther into debt. There will be sleeping enough in the Grave, on the 
other hand, states an apparent truth not doubted by anyone, namely 
the amount of sleep one will have in one’s grave. Hence don’t sleep 
overmuch now. Be up and doing! Other expressions perhaps have 
conditioned us for the acceptance of this combination, such as 
Homer’s Sleep is the brother of death,” etc. We notice in the above 
expressions that despite the fact that they contain fundamental ele- 
ments of proverbs, they are not really vibrant. The attention of the 
folk is not firmly arrested. The impression made on one is not of 
such a nature as to cause one to cling to the expression and have it 
ready for instant use. The effect is that made by a wise saying. Some 
reflection is necessary to obtain the full significance of the state- 
ment. This is not fundamentally the case when an expression clicks 
and leads to frequent repetition, becomes proverbial. Unfortunately 
most of the material apparently attributable to Franklin has not 
escaped this unkind fact that one must reflect upon it in order to 
appreciate its wisdom fully. Thus, it is evident we are dealing here 
with expressions more correctly called wise sayings than proverbial 
bits of wisdom. 

Since the nineteen expressions in group two have found their 
way into some collection or other, it might be interesting and 
worthwhile to examine a few of the collections. Thirteen of the 
above expressions are listed in Robert Christy’s well known 
Proverbs, Maxims and Phrases of all Ages. Unfortunately one can- 
not discern which ones Christy means to be proverbs, which 
maxims and which phrases. Thus to be cited in Christy is little 
proof of the proverbial aspects of Franklin’s expressions. Next in 
line is Henry G. Bohn, A Hand-Book of Proverbs, with nine ex- 
amples. Tied with eight examples each are G. L. Apperson, English 


5» Benham, p. 471b (Jliad, 14, 231). 
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Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases and W. Carew Hazlitt, English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Of the last three, Apperson’s col- 
lection comes the closest to being a work that contains material 
akin to our general rule governing proverbial expressions. In addi- 
tion it is based upon the historical referential principle. For this 
reason its total number of expressions falls considerably short of 
the amount to be found in Bohn’s and Hazlitt’s collections. Since 
the last two provide us with little or no historical data or source 
material on the expressions, they contain a large quantity of non- 
proverbial material and consequently are not so valuable to the 
proverb scholar as is Apperson’s. Two foreign collections also cite a 
few of the nineteen in group two. K. F. W. Wander’s Deutsches 
Sprichwérter-Lexikon cites seven examples that appear to be direct 
translations of the English though no comment to that effect is 
made. Charles Cahier, Quelgue Six Mille Proverbes, like Wander 
does not mention his source although his six examples are in all 
probability translations from the English and very likely from 
Franklin. Two other collections have six citations apiece: Burton 
Stevenson’s The Home Book of Quotations and William G. Smith’s 
The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Stevenson claims only 
to deal with quotations and, therefore, we are not working with 
material offered for its proverbial reputation. Smith, on the other 
hand, has used the historical referential principle. Unfortunately 
he has listed the expressions according to the first word. This 
makes the finding of an expression much more difficult than is 
necessary for the proverb researcher. 

What can we draw from the above facts? In those collections 
supposedly treating proverbial material Franklin is represented at 
about forty per cent. In Christy’s collection the percentage amounts 
to approximately seventy per cent. This is not astounding, since 
we could expect the percentage to increase where a non-proverbial 
work is involved. According to our observations we credited 
Franklin with five expressions of probable proverbial attainments. 
Thus, we apparently have been a trifle more critical than our fel- 
low compilers. Our percentage is about twenty-seven. How well do 
we agree with our colleagues on the so-called proverbial expres- 
sions? Apperson, Bohn, Christy, Smith and Wander agree with us 
that Three Removes is as bad as a Fire is good proverbial material. 
Apperson, Christy and Hazlitt support our stand for Laziness 
travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him. Apperson, Bohn, 
Christy and Hazlitt likewise look with favor upon Sloth makes all 
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Things difficult, but Industry all easy. Cahier, Christy and Wander 
sense a little of the proverbial along with us in Industry pays Debts, 
while Despair encreaseth them. Lastly, Apperson, Bohn, Hazlitt and 
Smith think There will be sleeping enough in the Grave also has a 
tinge of the proverbial. No one has agreed with us in all five in- 
stances. Apperson, Christy and Hazlitt agreed in four of them. Of 
the remaining fourteen expressions in the group examples occurring 
simultaneously in several collections are so rare one certainly 
wonders why the apparent discrepancies in judgment? The reasons 
are multiple and complex. The most glowing one, however, is 
“What collections did you have to hand while compiling your 
work?” Bohn, with a sweep of the pen, writes, “Camden, Herbert, 
Howell, Fuller, Ray, Trussler and others.’*? What we wouldn’t 
give to know who some of the ‘others’ were! Hazlitt is not so 
informative. He has sporadic instances of wanting to show an his- 
torical approach to the affair, but that is all. Bohn on that score is 
not any better, since he, too, makes no individual acknowledgments 
outside of cross-references to Ray’s proverbs which comprise half 
his book. Apperson on the other hand always gives a source, which 
means the earliest one accessible to him. Thus, Franklin is given as 
the source for a few expressions which subsequent research has 
showed belong to a period earlier than Franklin’s time. Since com- 
pilers, in general, are more concerned with quantity than with 
quality, too many expressions creep into collections when they have 
no right to proverbial glory. 

There are only four expressions comprising our third group. 
They are, Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, ’Tis Day and will never 
be Night, Must a Man afford himself no Leisure? and Many without 
Labour, would live by their Wits only, but they break for want of 
Stock. This small number helps to bear out Franklin’s own admis- 
sion when he said (and not in jest as some are too willing to sup- 
pose), “‘... but my Vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though I was conscious that not a tenth Part of the Wisdom was 
my own which was ascribed to me, but rather the Gleanings I had 
made of the Sense of all Ages and Nations.’’** From the above we 
can clearly see that Franklin certainly told the truth about his 
‘own’ creations. They are few and rather far between. One-tenth 
part is a generous estimate. 

Of the last four expressions, one is worthy of comment—Many 


8 Bohn, p. 281. 
§ Mott and Jorgenson, ibid., p. 289. 
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without Labour, would live by their Wits only, but they break for want 
of Stock. The wisdom of it is good, its apparent truth is acceptable, 
but it is over weighty. It lacks a clear, captivating tone. This defect 
undoubtedly has kept it from capturing the folk’s attention pro- 


verbially. 
In sum, we can safely say there is actually little under the sun 


that is really new. Benjamin Franklin was thoroughly aware of this 
fact and certainly did not hesitate to draw upon his earlier reading 
material for his expressions. To be sure, he made new variants. Not 
too infrequently his variants were not improvements over those of 
his predecessors’. His new material is not abundant and neither did 
he lay claim to much that was supposed to be original with him. 
Very little of the new material is, strictly speaking, proverbial. The 
bulk of his expressions is definitely material akin to maxims—wise 
sayings. Many of the bits of wisdom are from foreign shores and 
were probably introduced into English through some of his efforts 
at translation, just as the reverse was true: many of his variants 
appeared in foreign collections. As a totality, then, Franklin’s 
Way to Wealth is not a creation of expressions, but rather a collec- 
tion. 
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GROUP I: EXPRESSIONS BASED ON EARLIER SOURCES 


No. 1. We may give Advice, but we cannot give Conduct. 

La Rochefoucauld, p. 65, no. 378, On donne des conseils, mais on n’in- 
spire point de conduite; p. 116, no. 42 is similar; Apperson, p. 2; Bohn, 
p. 552; Cahier, no. 168; Christy, 1, 11; Fuller, Gn., no. 5946 (similar); 
Hazlitt, p. 516 and Stevenson, p. 19, no. 14. 

. For Age and Want, save while you may; 

No Morning Sun lasts a whole Day. 

For the first part cf. Fuller, Iniro., no. 58, Lay up while young; and 
thou shalt find it when old; Collins, p. 160; for the second part cf. Ap- 
person, p. 608; Wander, 111, 733, “Morgensonne,” 3; for the compound 
form cf. Apperson, p. 4; Bohn, p. 357; Christy, u, 232; Hazlitt, p. 157 
and Smith, p. 110. 

. ’Tis hard for an empty Bag to stand upright. 
Apperson, p. 181; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, p. 735a; Bohn, p. 311; 
Bohn, Poly., pp. 124 & 144; Christy, 1, 52; Fuller, Gn., no. 598; Gaal, 
no. 1331; Hazlitt, p. 59 and Wander, mr, 1809, “Sack,” 35. 

. Great Estates (vessels large) may venture more, 

But little Boats should keep near Shore. 

Benham, p. 803b credits Ray with Little boats must keep the shore, 
Larger ships may venture more. This I have not found in Ray proper, 
but only in Bohn’s alphabetical list to the Ray proverbs. Bohn, p. 112 
and Fuller, Gn., no. 3251 give only Litile boats must keep the shore. 
Bartlett, p. 227 and Benham, p. 140b cite Franklin (vessels large), 
Bohn, p. 444; Christy, 1, 91 nos. 2 & 5; Spurgeon, 1, 322; Stevenson, 
p. 1651 and Wander, rv, 169, “Schiff,” 84 have the first (Ray?) version. 

. The Borrower is a Slave to the Lender, and the Debtor to the Creditor. 
Bible, Prov. xxii. 7; Benham, p. 414b; Christy, 1, 96; Stevenson, p. 194, 
no. 10 and Wander, 1, 432, “Borgen,” 35. 

. He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
Apperson, p. 61; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, p. 140b; Bohn, pp. 73 & 
386; Bohn, Poly., p. 302; Christy, 1, 95; Ed. Fuller, no. 2387; Fuller, 
Gn., no. 6334; Smith, p. 159; Wander, 1, 431, “Borgen,” 7 and Walsh, 
pp. 114-115 speaking of the above proverb says, “A phrase that he 
cribbed frora Thomas Tusser: Who goeth a-borrowing 

Goeth a-sorrowing. 
‘Five Hundred Points: June’ 
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But Tusser himself was only remoulding a proverb familiar long before 
his day.” 
. What is a Butterfly? Ai best 
He’s but a Caterpillar drest. 
The gaudy Fop’s his Picture just. 

Mencken, p. 135 (John Gay, Fables, i, 1727). 
. Buy what thou hast no Need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy Necessaries. 
Fuller, Jntro., no. 550, Buy what thou hast no need of and ere long thou 
shalt sell what thou canst not be without; Benham, p. 746a; Cahier, no. 
22; Christy, 1, 115; Collins, p. 86; Correas, p. 122; Donald, pp. 56 & 72; 
Hislop, p. 67; Spurgeon, 1, 220 and Wander, m, 1224, “Kaufen,” 96 
& 100. 
. Want of Care does us more Damage than Want of Knowledge. 
Apperson, p. 666; Benham, p. 866a; Christy, 1, 123 and Fuller, Gn., no. 
5414. 
. The Cat in Gloves catches no Mice. 
Apperson, p. 87; Benham, p. 726a; Bohn, p. 500; Bohn, Poly., pp. 27 
& 99; Christy, 1, 127; Ed. Fuller, no. 2896; Donald, p. 66; De Lincy, 
11, 474; Smith, p. 4; Stevenson, p. 223, no. 6 and Wander, m, 1172, 
“Katze,” 85. 
. Tis easier to build two Chimnies than to keep one in Fuel. 
Apperson, p. 97; Bohn, Poly., p. 146; Cahier, no. 195; Christy, 1, 286; 
Mapletoft, p. 106, ’Tis easier to build two Chimneys than to maintain 
one; Smith, p. 232; Spurgeon, 1, 280 and Wander, rv, 328, “Schorn- 
stein,” 10. 
. Constant Dropping wears away Stones. 
Apperson, p. 112; Bohn, p. 339; Smith, p. 80; Spurgeon, 1, 104 and 
Wander, rv, 1335, “Tropfen,” 8. This is old, Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto iv. x. 
5 Gutta cavat lapidem. 
. They that won’t be counselled, can’t be hel ped. 
Apperson, p. 115; Bohn, p. 527; Bohn, Poly., p. 177; Christy, 1, 181; 
Ed. Fuller, no. 4291; Fuller, Gn., no. 2350; Mapletoft, p. 114 and 
Wander, 11, 1486, “‘Rathen,” 61 (Excellent parallels). 
. Creditors are a superstitious Sect, great Observers of set Days and Times. 
Benham, p. 749b; Ed. Fuller, no. 4528 and Spurgeon, 1, 95 who quotes 
Thomas Fuller, Creditors have better memories than debtors, and are great 
observers of days and times. This compound proverb Franklin broke up 
into two. The first part is very old. 
. Creditors have better Memories than Debtors. 
Apperson, p. 122; Bohn, p. 341; Cahier, no. 510; Christy, 1, 196; Ed. 
Fuller, no. 4528; Mapletoft, p. 47; Mencken, p. 233; Smith, p. 82; 
Spurgeon, 1, 95; Stevenson, p. 194 and Wander, 1, 1711, “Glaubiger,”’ 
+ 


. Who Dainties love, shall Beggars prove. 

Apperson, p. 133; Bohn, p. 565; Christy, 1, 206; Fuller, Gn., no. 6336; 
Smith, p. 585 and Wander, un, 1871, “Leckerjan.” 

. When you run in Debt; You give to another, Power over your Liberty. 
Benham, p. 496b, Beneficium accipere, libertatem est vendere (Publilius 
Syrus); Collins, p. 48; Ed. Fuller, no. 5148 and Wander, rv, 375, 
“Schuldner,” 6, Der Schuldner ist des Mahners Knecht. 

. Tis easier to suppress the first Desire, than to satisfy all that follow it. 
Cahier, no. 663; Christy, 1, 232 and La Rochefoucauld, p. 112, no. 7, 
Il est bien plus aisé d’éeindre un premier désir que de satisfaire tous ceux 
qui le suivent. 
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. By Diligence and Patience the Mouse ate in two the Cable. 
Apperson, p. 431; Christy, m, 67, “Mouse,” 1 & 4; Fuller, Ga., no. 
331; Smith, p. 22 and Wander, 1, 1061, “Fleisz,” 41. This is based on 
the fable of the lion and the mouse. 
. Diligence is the Mother of Good luck. 
Apperson, p. 152; Bohn, pp. 85 & 343; Christy, 1, 246; Fuller, Gn., no. 
1289; Spurgeon, 1, 118; Stevenson, p. 979, no. 11; Taylor, Index, p. 118 
and Wander, 1, 1061, “Fleisz,” 23. Cf. also Wayland D. Hand, “A 
Classical Proverb-Pattern in Germany” [Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, xxxv1 (1937)], 224-233. 
. If you would have your Business done, go; if not, send. 
Apperson, pp. 156 & 322; Benham, p. 791a; Bohn, pp. 23 & 422; 
Correas, p. 460; Fuller, Jniro., no. 216; Hazlitt, p. 254; Hislop, p. 167; 
Mapletoft, p. 23; Smith, p. 215; Spurgeon, 1, 119 and Wander, rv, 
1178, “Thun,” 295. 
. Drive thy Business, let not that drive thee. 
Apperson, p. 166; Bohn, p. 346; Cahier, no. 39; Christy, 1, 111; Fuller, 
Intro., no. 32, Do thou drive thy Business ; let not that drive thee; Hazlitt, 
p. 132; Spurgeon, 1, 140; Stevenson, p. 207 and Wander, 1, 1583, 
“Geschaft,” 43. 
. Early to Bed, early to rise, makes a Man healthy, wealthy and wise. 
Apperson, p. 173; Bartlett, p. 227; Bohn, pp. 29 & 347; Bohn, Poly., p. 
148; Biichmann, p. 305; Christy, 1, 282; De Méry, p. 163; Ed. Fuller, 
no. 17212; Fuller, Gn., no. 6080; Gaal, no. 550; Mapletoft, p. 114, 
Early to go to bed, and then early to rise, makes men more holy, more 
healthy, wealthy and wise; Smith, p. 90; Spurgeon, 1, 146; Stevenson; 
p. 1729 and Wander, 1, 1237, “Frith,” 14. Wander thought it got into 
German through Franklin. 
. Experience keeps a dear School, but Fools will learn in no other, and scarce in 
that. 
Apperson, p. 195; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, p. 140b; Bohn, pp. 234 
& 352; Christy, 1, 317; Ed. Fuller, no. 7445; Fuller, Gn., no. 1484, 
Experience teacheth fools: and he is a great one, that will not learn by it; 
Hazlitt, p. 145; Hislop, p. 91; Mencken, p. 370; Smith, p. 101; Walsh, 
p. 350 and Wander, 1, 839, “Erfahrung,” 19. 
. The Eye of the Master will do more Work than both his Hands. 
Apperson, p. 196; Benham, p. 821a; Bohn, p. 503; Cahier, no. 1178; 
Christy, 1, 320; Fuller, Gn., nos. 1647 & 3749, One eye of the master’s 
sees more than ten of the man’s; Harrebomée, m1, 142; Smith, p. 434; 
Stevenson, p. 1282, nos. 4 & 6 and Wander, 1, 170, “Auge,” 43. 
. Fools make Feasts, and wise Men eat them. 
Apperson, p. 226; Benham, p. 762b; Bohn, pp. 94 & 356; Bohn, Poly., 
p. 104; Cahier, no. 771; Christy, 1, 378; Correas, p. 276; Fuller, Gn., 
nos. 1573 & 1577; Le Roux, 1, 276; Mapletoft, p. 50; Hislop, p. 98 
(good comment) ; Smith, p. 110; Spurgeon, 1, 173 (interesting comment) 
and Wander, m1, 889, “Narr,” 258. 
. The sleeping Fox catches no Pouliry. 
Apperson, p. 233; Benham, p. 851a; Bohn, p. 515; Cahier, no. 575; 
Christy, 1, 398; Cotgrave, s.v. “Emplumé,” The sleepy fox hath seldome 
feathered breakfasts; Fuller, Gn., no. 4187; de Lincy, 1, 199, Renard 
qui dort la matinée N’a pas la langue emplumée (xv century); Smith, 
p. 460; Stevenson, p. 979 and Wander, 1, 1241, “Fuchs,” 44. 
. There are no Gains, without Pains. 
Apperson, p. 242; Benham, p. 816a; Bohn, p. 520; Christy, 1, 422; 
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Fuller, Gn., no. 6360; Hislop, p. 232; de Lincy, 1, 358, Nui pain sans 
peyne (xvi century); Stevenson, p. 750 and Wander, 1, 1657, “Gewinn,” 
59, Kein Gewinn ohne Miihe. 

. God gives all Things to Industry. 
Apperson, p. 253; Benham, pp. 766a, 766b & 555a, Industriae nil im- 
possibile (Periander of Corinth); Gaal, nos. 468 & 470; Stevenson, p. 
980 and Wander, 1, 1062, “Fleissige,” 4, Dem Fleissigen schenkt Gott 
alles; 11, 30, “Gott,” 648, Gott hilft dem Fleiss—Industriam Deus ad- 
juvat & 652, Gott hilft dem Arbeitsamen. This expression is undoubtedly 
linked with God helps those who help themselves. 

. God helps them that help themselves. 
Apperson, p. 251; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, pp. 766a & 766b; Bohn, 
p. 362; Christy, 1, 443; Hislop, p. 105; Smith, p. 120 and Wander, 11, 
30 “Gott,” 661. 

. Help Hands, for I have no Lands. 
Bohn, pp. 100 & 405; Christy, 1, 500 and Spurgeon, 1, 238. 

. He that lives on Hope will die fasting. 
Apperson, p. 309; Benham, p. 780a; Bohn, pp. 237 & 391; Christy, 1, 
635; Ed. Fuller, no. 10015; Fuller, Gn., no. 2222; Gaal, no. 903; Smith, 
p. 167 and Wander, 1, 726, “Hoffnung,” 109 (excellent parallels in 
other languages). 

. Industry need not wish. 
Christy, 1, 553; Ed. Fuller, no. 10549; Fuller, Jniro., no. 57, Be not lazy; 
and thou shalt have no occaston to wish; Hazlitt, p. 262 and Stevenson, 
p. 979, no. 16. 

34. While the used Key is always bright. 
Apperson, p. 660; Benham, p. 486b, 4ra nitent usu (Ovid); Bohn, p. 
517; Bohn, Poly., pp. 139, 149 & 187; Christy, 1, 575, “Key,” 5; 
Hazlitt, p. 440; Smith, p. 467; Stevenson, p. 979 and Wander, rv, 251, 
“Schliissel,” 17. 

. A fat Kitchen makes a lean Will. 
Apperson, p. 205; Benham, p. 720a; Bohn, pp. 7, 108 & 285; Bohn, 
Poly., pp. 19 & 148; Christy, 1, 582; Correas, p. 89; Cotgrave, s.v. 
“Testament;” de Lincy, 11, 303; Fuller, Gn., no. 1505; Collins, p. 66; 
Donald, pp. 56 & 65; Mapletoft, p. 69; Tuet, no. 203 (cf. note); Smith, 
p. 105; Spurgeon, 1, 166; Stevenson, p. 316, no. 8 and Wander, u, 
1653, “Kiiche,” 25 to 29 (excellent parallels). 

. He that riseth late, must trot all Day, and shall scarce overtake his Business at 

Night. 

Apperson, p. 533; de Lincy, 11, 389, Qui dort grasse matinée Trotte toute 
la journée (xvi century) ; Smith, p. 169; Stevenson, p. 1729 and Wander, 
1, 167, “Aufstehen,” 41 & 42. 

. A small Leak will sink a great Ship. 
Apperson, p. 372; Benham, pp. 141b & 724a; Bohn, p. 300; Mencken, 
p. 1115; Smith, p. 27; Spurgeon, 1, 23; Stevenson, p. 2041 and Wander, 
11, 1868, “Leck,” 1 & 2 (translation of Franklin for it has sagt der arme 
Richard). 

. Those have a short Lent, who owe Money to be paid at Easter. 
Apperson, p. 360; Benham, p. 733a; Bohn, p. 372; Christy, 1, 224; 
Mapletoft, p. 65; Smith, p. 137 and Wander, 1, 936, “Fasten,” 17. 

. A Life of Leisure and a Life of Laziness are two Things. 
Apperson, p. 363; Bohn, p. 292; Christy, 1, 623 and Ed. Fuller, no. 
11599. 
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. Many a Little makes a Mickle. 
Apperson, p. 398; Benham, p. 808a; Christy, 1, 634; Hislop, p. 227; 
Smith, p. 286; Stevenson, p. 2039 and Wander, un, 1389, “Kleines,” 
19 (good parallels). The expression is very old. 
. Lying rides upon Debt’s Back. 
Apperson, p. 388; Benham, p. 751a; Bohn, p. 447; Christy, 1, 663; 
Mencken, p. 267; Smith, p. 281; Spurgeon, 1, 331; Stevenson, p. 418 
and Wander, 111, 266, “Liigen,” 54. Cf. also C. E. Jorgenson, “Benja- 
min Franklin and Rabelais,” Classical Journal, xx1x (1933), 538f and 
John A. Scott, “Herodotus and Benjamin Franklin,” Classical Journal, 
xxi (1928), 542 
. Since thou art not sure of a Minute, throw noi away an Hour. 
Cahier, no. 851, Ne perdez pas une heure, car vous n’étes pas sir d’une 
minute; Fuller, Intro., no. 2, Since thou art not sure of an Hour, throw 
not away @ Minuwe and Wander, rv, 944, “Stunde,” 56. 
. If you would know the Value of Money, go and try to borrow some. 
Apperson, p. 421; Benham, p. 140b; Bohn, p. 422; Christy, m, 96; 
Mapletoft, p. 48; Smith, p. 216 and Wander, 1, i “Geld,” 992. 
. ’Tis foolish to lay out Money i in Purchase of Re 
Christy, 1, 361; De Méry, p. 163 and Fuller, Intro. no. 226, Lay not out 
thy Money to buy Repentance. 
. A little Neglect may breed great Mischief. 
Apperson, p. 372: Bohn, pp. 280 & 293 (cf. Ray’s note on 280); 
Christy, u, 81; Ed Fuller, no. 13843; Harrebomée, 11, 241b and Wander, 
Iv, 1580, ““Versiiumnis.” 
. For want of a Nail the Shoe was lost; for want of a Shoe the Horse was lost; 
and for want of a Horse the Rider was lost. 
Apperson, p. 666; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, p. 763a; Bohn, pp. 21 & 
357; Ed. Fuller, no. 13843; Fuller, Gn., no. 1596; Mencken, p. 842; 
Smith, p. 111; Taylor, Index, p. 50 (Formelmirchen) and Wander, 11, 
860, ‘““Nagel,” 12 (Mentions Franklin). 
. A Man may keep his Nose all his Life to the Grindstone, and die not worth a 
Groat at last. 
Apperson, p. 452; Bartlett, p. 227; Bohn, p. 172 and Hislop, p. 179. 
This is a compound expression based upon “nose to the grindstone” 
and “not worth a groat (penny).” 
. I never saw an oft removed Tree, Nor yet an oft removed Family, That throve 
so well as those that settled be. 
Christy, m1, 198; Collins, p. 260; Correas, p. 395; Fuller, Gn., no. 3881; 
Gaal, no. 175, Ein oft versetzter Baum gar langsam wiichst und bliiht; 
Der wird sehr langsam reich, der hin und wieder zeiht; de Lincy, 1, 57; 
Smith, p. 490; Spurgeon, 1, 38 and Wander, 1, 275, “Baum,” 68. 
. Not to oversee Workmen, ts to leave them your Purse open. 
Apperson, p. 478; Bohn, p. 454; Christy, m, 513; Fuller, Gn., no. 3685 
and Wander, 1, 125, “Arbeiter,” 36 & 37. 
. Many have been ruined by buying good Pennyworths. 
Apperson, p. 399; Bohn, p. 449; Smith, p. 288 and Wander, 1, 1220, 
“Kauf,” 68. 
. At a great Pennyworth pause a while. 
Apperson, pp. 256 & 270; Bohn, pp. 69 & 323; Fuller, Imiro., no. 142; 
Mapletoft, p 43; Smith, p. 57 and Wander, 11, 1217, “Kauf,” 26. 
Fly Pleasures, and they will follow you. 
Apperson, p 502; Benham, p. 762a; Bohn, p. 356; Christy, m, 131; 
Mapletoft, p. 113 and Stevenson, p. 1509. 
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. Plough deep, while Sluggards sleep, and you will have Corn to sell and to keep. 
Apperson, p. 503; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, p. 825b; Bohn, p. 474; 
Christy, m1, 134; Collins, p. 50; Donald, p. 35; Ed. Fuller, no. 10548; 
Smith, p. 359 and Stevenson, p. 979, no. 16. 

. He that by the Plough would thrive, Himself must either hold or drive. 
Apperson, p. 503; Bohn, pp. 125 & 383; Christy, 1, 591 & m, 134; 
Smith, p. 155; Spurgeon, 1, 212 and Wander, 11, 1333, “Pflug,” 36 & 43. 

. A Ploughman on his Legs is higher than a Gentleman on his Knees. 
Apperson, p. 717; Benham, p. 726b; Bohn, p. 304; Christy, 1, 590 & m, 
521; Fuller, Gn., no. 488, A yeoman upon his legs is higher than a prince 
upon his knees and Wander, r11, 1335, “‘Pflugtreiber.” 

. Pride is as loud a Beggar as Want, and a great Deal more saucy. 
Apperson, p. 512; Benham, p. 827b; Bohn, p. 476; Christy, m, 160; 
Smith, p. 363 and Stevenson, p. 1607, no. 8. 

. Fond Pride of Dress is sure a very Curse; E’er Fancy you consult, consult your 

Purse. 

Apperson, pp. 222 & 516; Bohn, p. 356; Cahier, no. 662; Christy, 1, 
274 & u, 179; Donald, p. 50; Hazlitt, p. 156 and Spurgeon, p. 172, 
Fond pride of dress is sure a dreadful curse, It shows an empty head, and 
makes an empty purse. 

. If you will not hear Reason, she'll surely rap your Knuckles. 

Apperson, p. 525; Benham, p. 791a; Bohn, p. 422; Cahier, no. 1507; 
Christy, u, 190; Ed. Fuller, no. 16660; Mapletoft, p. 49, Escuche a la 
Razon, 6 se hard escuchar ; Smith, p. 184; Stevenson, p. 1678, no. 14 and 
De Méry, p. 163. 

. If you would be wealthy, think of Saving as well as Getting. 

Apperson, p. 551, Saving is getting and Of saving cometh having; Bohn, 
p. 480; Cahier, no. 630, Qui veut é@ire riche, n’apprenne pas seulement 
comme on gagne, mais aussi comme on épargne; Christy, 1, 427 and 
Wander, m1, 1608, “Reich,” 135. 

. If you would have a faithful Servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. 
Apperson, p. 674; Cahier, no. 1630; Christy, mu, 251; Collins, p. 351; 
Correas, p. 460; de Lincy, 1, 363; Mapletoft, p. 76 and Wander, 1, 600, 
“Diener,” 80. 

. Now I have a Sheep and Cow, every Body bids me Good morrow. 

Apperson, p. 460; Bohn, p. 465; Bohn, Poly., p. 194; Collins, p. 13; 
Smith, p. 332 and Wander, tv, 66, “Schaf,” 301, Wer Schaf’ und Kiihe 
halien mag, dem sagt ein jeder guten Tag. 

. Keep thy Shop, and thy Shop will keep thee. 

Apperson, p. 337; Benham, p. 798b; Bohn, pp. 131 & 437; Cahier, no. 
799; Christy, 1, 122; Ed. Fuller, no. 10545; Fuller, Gn., no. 3122; 
Mapletoft, p. 113; Smith, p. 249; Stevenson, p. 206, no. 11 and 
Wander, 1, 1753, “Laden,” 5. 

. Silks and Satins, Scarlet and Velvets put out the Kitchen Fire. 

Apperson, p. 572; Benham, p. 834a; Bohn, p. 486; Christy, 1, 582; 
Fuller, Gn., no. 4171; Mapletoft, p. 106; Smith, p. 392 and Wander, 
tv, 515, “Seide,” 7. 
. The diligent Spinner has a large Shift. 
Apperson, p. 153; Bohn, p. 502; Cahier, no. 715; Christy, 1, 246; Gaal, 
no. 469; Smith, p. 431; Stevenson, p. 979, no. 16 and Wander, rv, 722, 
“Spinner,” 1. 
. Get what you can, and what you get hold; ’Tis the Stone that will turn all your 
Lead into Gold. 
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Apperson, p. 245; Bohn, p. 360; Christy, m, 314; Fuller, Gn., nos. 1732 
& 5040; Hazlitt, p. 163; Hislop, p. 103 and Mencken, p. 217. Stone— 
philosopher’s stone. 


. Little Strokes fell great Oaks. 


Apperson, p. 373; Bartlett, p. 227; Benham, p. 804a; Bohn, pp. 112 
& 445; Bohn, Poly., p. 330; Donald, p. 83; Fuller, Gn., nos. 3357 & 6319; 
Hazlitt, p. 300; Spurgeon, 1, 324 and Wander, rv, 901, “Streich,” 19 
& 30. 
Rather go to Bed supperless than rise in Debt. 

Apperson, p. 610; Benham, p. 743a; Bohn, p. 478; Bohn, Poly., p. 136; 
Christy, 11, 225; Cahier, no. 509; Donald, p. 70; Ed. Fuller, no. 5158; 
Fuller, Gn., no. 899; Fuller, Intro., no. 249; Collins, p. 8; Hislop, p. 59; 
Mencken, p. 267; Spurgeon, 1, 80 and Wander, 1, 8, “Abendbrot,” 3, 
Lieber ohne Abendbrot zu Bett gehen, als mit Schulden aufstehen. 


. But dost thou love Life, then do not squander Time, for that’s the Stuff Life is 


Made of. 
Apperson, p. 633; Bartlett, p. 227; Cahier, no. 1696; Ed. Fuller, no. 
19807; de Lincy, 11, 407; Le Roux, m, 287; Stevenson, p. 2008, no. 12 
and Wander, v, 553, “Zeit,” 703, Zeit ist Leben (cf. Wander’s comment 
and parallels). 

Lost Time is never found again. 
Apperson, p. 383; Benham, p. 805a; Bohn, p. 446; Cahier, no. 1689; 
Christy, m, 355; de Méry, p. 163 (prov. américain); Hislop, p. 306; 
Le Roux, 1, 287; Spurgeon, 1, 328; Stevenson, p. 2009, no. 2 and 
Wander, v, 546, “Zeit,” 534 (excellent parallels). 

Wasting Time must be the greatest Prodigality. 
Apperson, p. 321; Bohn, p. 414 and Christy, m, 354 & 540. 

Employ thy Time well if thou meanest to gain Leisure. 
Fuller, Iniro., no. 265. 

One To-day is worth two To-morrows. 

Apperson, p. 473; Benham, p. 823a; Bohn, p. 470; Fuller, Gn., no. 
3761; Smith, p. 347 and Wander, 11, 634, “Heute,” 4. 

Have you somewhat to do To-morrow, do it To-day. 

Apperson, p. 517; Bartlett, p. 227; Cahier, no. 149; Fuller, Inéro., nos. 
124 & 1670; de Lincy, 1, 105 & 1, 258 and Wander, 111, 727, “Morgen,” 
8 (quotes Jefferson). 

He that hath a Trade hath an Estate. 

Apperson, p. 643; Christy, 1, 371; Collins, pp. 143 & 310; Mapletoft, 
p. 282; Spurgeon, 1, 213 and Wander, 1, 338, “Handwerk,” 25. 

Trouble springs from Idleness, and grievous Toil from needless Ease. 
Apperson, p. 322; Christy, 1, 541 and Smith, p. 203. 

The second Vice is Lying, the first is running in Debt. 

Apperson, p. 555; Bohn, p. 514 and Christy, 1, 225. Cf. also John A. 
Scott, ébid., p. 542 and C. E. Jorgenson, ibid., pp. 538f. 

What maintains one Vice, would bring up two Children. 

Bohn, p. 555; Christy, u, 402; Donald, p. 67; Fuller, Gn., no. 4645, 
' The maintaining of one vice, costeth more than ten virtues ; Hazlitt, p. 521; 
Mencken, p. 1245 and Wander, 11, 1799, “Laster,” 15 & 47. 

When the Well’s dry, they know the Worth of Water. 

Apperson, p. 670; Benham, p. 867a; Bohn, p. 561; Christy, m, nos. 424 
& 433; Smith, p. 563 and Wander, 1, 490, “Brunnen,” 8 & 41. 

Wise Men learn by others Harms, Fools scarcely by their own. 

Apperson, p. 698; Benham, p. 876b; Bohn, p. 570; Smith, p. 592 and 

Wander, v, 134, “Weise,” 78. 
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. Women and Wine, Game and Deceit, Make the Wealth small, and the Wants 
great. 
Apperson, p. 705; Bohn, pp. 195 & 571; Christy, m, 499; Donald, p. 60; 
Hislop, p. 323; Smith, p. 595 and Wander, v, 50 “Weib,” 1126. 
. A Word to the Wise is enough. 
Apperson, p. 710; Benham, p. 730b; Bohn, p. 304; Christy, m, 504; 
Donald, p. 67; Fuller, Gn., nos. 487 & 6164; Hislop, p. 51; Smith, p. 32 
and Wander, v, 406, “Wort,” 181. 
. Many Words won't fill a Bushel. 
Apperson, p. 400; Bohn, pp. 23, 250 & 450; Bohn, Poly., p. 340; Donald, 
p. 84; Hislop, p. 228, Mony words dinna fill the firlot (tub); Smith, p. 
290 and Wander, v, 422, “Wort,” 580. 


GROUP II 


Unless otherwise indicated these sources credit Franklin as first occur- 
rence. 
. He that hath a Calling, hath an Office of Profit and Honour. 
Christy, 1m, 371. 
. A Child and a Fool imagine Twenty Shillings and Twenty Years can never be 
spent. 
Cahier, no. 613, Les fous et les enfants pensent qu’on ne voit jamais la fin 
de vingt ans et de vingt francs. No source. Probably a translation of 
Franklin. This I believe is the case with most of the citations from 
Cahier. 
. Many Estates are spent in the Getting, Since Women for Tea forsook S pinning 
and Knitting, And Men for Punch forsook Hewing and Splitting. 
Apperson, p. 399; Bohn, p. 449 (no source); Hazlitt, p. 309 (no source) 
and Smith, p. 288. 
. Beware of little Expences. 
Apperson, p. 47 (Cites Bohn); Bohn, p. 331 (no source) and Christy, 1, 
78. 


. Industry pays Debts, while Despair encreaseth them. 
Cahier, no. 513, Le travail paie les dettes, La fainéantise les fait and no. 
880, S’industrier, paie les dettes; Et se désespérer les augmente (no 
source); Christy, 1, 553 and Wander, 1, 1060, “Fleiss,” 13 (no source). 
. Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him. 
Apperson, p. 355; Christy, 1, 613; Hazlitt, p. 288 (no source) and 
Mencken, p. 670. 
. Learning is to the Studious, and Riches to the Careful, as well as Power to the 
Bold, and Heaven to the Virtuous. 

Stevenson, p. 1716. 
. For one poor Person, there are an hundred indigent. 
Benham, p. 763a and Stevenson, p. 1567. I frankly do not see any pro- 
found significance in this comparison. Was Franklin perhaps reworking 
the old For one rich man who is content there are a hundred that are not? 
Cf. Bohn , p. 357 and Fuller, Gn., no. 1595. 
. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy. 
Benham, p. 827b; Bohn, p. 476 (no source); Christy, 1, 160 (no source); 
Hazlitt, p. 364; Smith, p. 363; Stevenson, p. 1607 and Wander, rv, 876, 
“Stolz,” 9 (Simrock). 
. Pride that dines on Vanity sups on Contempt. 
Bohn, p. 476 (no source); Cahier, no. 1208, La gloire qui dine de 
Vorgueil, fait son souper du mépris (no source); Hislop, p. 249 (no 
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source); Stevenson, p. 1607 and Wander, rv, 876, “Stolz,” 10 (Frisch- 
bier). 
. Three Removes is as bad as a Fire. 
Apperson, p. 629; Benham, p. 858b; Bartlett, p. 227; Bohn, p. 530 (no 
source); Biichmann, p. 307; Christy, 11, 198 (no source); Hazlitt, p. 
457; Smith, p. 490; Taylor, Index, p. 56 and Wander, tv, 1419, “Um- 
ziehen,” 2 (Simrock). 
. There will be sleeping enough in the Grave. 
Apperson, p. 578; Bohn, p. 524 (no source); Hazlitt, p. 449 and Smith, 
p. 482. 
. Sloth, like Rust, consumes faster than Labour wears. 
Apperson, p. 579; Bohn, p. 487 (no source); Cahier, no. 1719, La 
rouille use plus que le travail (no source); Christy, 11, 281 (no source); 
Hazlitt, p. 385 (no source); Mencken, p. 114; Smith, p. 394 and 
Wander, 1, 945, “Faulheit,” 24 (no source). 
. Sloth makes all Things difficult, but Industry all easy. 
Apperson, p. 579; Benham, p. 834b (no source); Bohn, p. 487 (no 
source); Christy, m, 281 and Hazlitt, p. 385 (no source). 
. Let not the Sun look down and say, Inglorious here he lies. 
Christy, 1, 283 and Stevenson, p. 1937, no. 15. 
. Time-enough, always proves little enough. 
Christy, mu, 355; de Méry, p. 163 (prov. américain) and Wander,v, 
552, “Zeit,” 679 (Harrebomée). 
. Always taking out of, the Meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the 
Bottom. 
Apperson, p. 10; Bohn, p. 310 (no source); Cahier, no. 874, A force de 
prendre dans la huche et de n’y rien mettre, on en voit bientét le fond (no 
source); Christy, 11, 331 (no source); Hazlitt, p. 57 (no source); Smith, 
p. 40 and Wander, 111, 562, “Mehlfass,” 1, Wer immer aus dem Mehlfass 
nimmt und nichts wieder hineinschiittet, kommt bald auf den Grund (Sim- 
rock). 
. In the A fairs of this World, Men are saved, not by Faith, but by the Want of 
it. 
Cahier, no. 47, Dans les affaires du monde, ce n’est pas la foi qui sauve, 
mais plutét Vincrédulité (no source); Christy, 1, 514, In this world men 
must be saved by their want of faith (Lord Halifax). 
. Al the working Man’s House Hunger looks in, but dares not enter. 
Christy, mu, 512; Collins, p. 143, En casa del oficial asoma el hambre, 
mas no osa entrar (no source) and Stevenson, p. 979, no. 15. 


GROUP III 
. Be ashamed to catch yourself idle. 
. Tis Day and will never be Night. 
. Must a Man afford himself no Leisure? 
. Many without Labour, would live by their Wits only, but they break for want 

of Stock. 
Stuart A. GALLACHER 
Michigan State College 


East Lansing Michigan 





“SIR JOHN FALSTAFFE’S” THEATRE 


ON JANUARY 2, 1720, Richard Steele began The Theatre, his last 
series of periodical essays, ‘“‘to avert a clamour at the time in- 
dustriously raised against the Stage. . . . ” He was anticipating an 
interference with his theatrical patent by the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Duke of Newcastle, formerly his close political associate and 
patron, but now his determined opponent in a struggle for the 
control of Drury Lane. It was Steele’s conviction that his patent, 
issued January 14, 1715, made him all but independent of the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain, the traditional supervisor of 
theatrical entertainments; Newcastle held a sharply opposing 
opinion, and a series of events served to bring their conflicting at- 
titudes to an open clash in the winter of 1719-1720. 

That winter Newcastle felt dissatisfied with Steele for a number 
of reasons. Steele had neglected the theater, leaving the routine 
management almost entirely to the three actor-managers, Colley 
Cibber, Robert Wilks, and Barton Booth; he had so entangled his 
patent with mortgages that there was danger that he would lose 
it completely; on several occasions he had questioned Newcastle’s 
authority over the patent directly; and, perhaps most important in 
precipitating an open quarrel, Steele had opposed Newcastle, as 
well as the Whig Ministry, in the bitter struggle for the Peerage 
Bill which had gone on throughout most of 1719.' Steele had op- 
posed the bill strongly and by his pamphleteering had no doubt 
contributed substantially to its defeat. Newcastle, to whom the 
measure was of personal as well as party importance, not un- 
naturally resented the opposition from one whose seat in Parlia- 
ment had been gained by his own patronage. When the first 
Theatre appeared on January 2, he had not yet made a direct move 
against Steele’s position as patentee (though he had suspended 
Cibber on December 19, a move which Steele considered directed 
at himself), but he had given sufficient evidence of what he was 
contemplating for Steele to be seriously alarmed. Steele knew that 
his interest in the management of Drury Lane was in danger, and 
he was using every means at his disposal to protect it. 


1 For an account of Steele’s dispute with Newcastle over the government of 
Drury Lane, see G. A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele (Cambridge, Mass., 1889), 
11, 221-236. I am now preparing a more extended study of the controversy, as well 
as of Steele’s other theatrical activities. 
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With the new periodical Steele hoped to arouse public opinion 
in his favor to such a pitch that Newcastle would be unable to harm 
him. He was employing the only weapon in his power, his gift for 
argumentative writing, as a defense against the superior rank and 
position of Newcastle. But although Newcastle himself could not 
write in answer, he found allies enough who were willing to defend 
him and his office against Steele’s charges. Steele and his colleagues 
had aroused resentment, particularly from disappointed play- 
wrights, by what was considered their dictatorial manner in con- 
ducting the affairs of the theater, and the dispute with Newcastle 
offered an excellent opportunity for Steele’s enemies to express 
their views with the assurance of the protection of a noble lord. A 
surprisingly large number, of whom one of the most conspicuous 
was John Dennis, made use of the opportunity, as the bibliography 
of “‘Pamphlets, &, Relating to Steele” prepared by G. A. Aitken 
will testify.* 

Of the opponents of Steele in this paper war, the one most per- 
sistent in his replies (though not the most troublesome to Steele), 
the one who most regularly supported the Lord Chamberlain 
against the managers, was the anonymous author of The Anti- 
Theatre. First published on February 15 between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth numbers of Steele’s paper, The Anti-Theaire was a 
periodical appearing twice a week for the express purpose of 
answering The Theatre. ‘‘Sir John Falstaffe,” as the author called 
himself, set about to answer Steele’s “Sir John Edgar.” From the 
beginning Falstaffe declared that he would not “‘break-in upon the 
rules of civility and good-manners, or intrude upon the private 
concerns of life,”’* and he kept his promise, conducting his cam- 
paign against Steele in a manner which earned Steele’s own praise. 
But though he avoided bitter personal satire of the kind which 
made the writings of other of Steele’s antagonists so objectionable, 
Falstaffe was by no means a half-hearted opponent. He made it 
clear, in replying to Steele’s praise of his fairness in settling the 
preliminaries, that they were not, like Hamlet and Laertes, 
“frankly to play a Brother’s wager”’;* and, true to his word, he 
strongly opposed Steele on all important issues of the theatrical 


2 In G. A. Aitken, op. cit., 1, 412-423. 

3 The Anti-Theatre, No. 1. This number has not been preserved, but the state- 
ment from which I quote is recorded in Steele’s The Theatre, No. 14. 

* The Anti-Theatre, No. 2. 
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controversy. On the fundamental question, that of the jurisdiction 
of the stage, he was clear: a strong external authority should be in 
complete control. “A controuling power over the Stage... is 
absolutely necessary; and then public diversions will not depend on 
the humour and caprice of those within, but on real judges without 
the walls of the Theatre.’® And it is apparent that he thought the 
external authority should be the Lord Chamberlain rather than the 
patentee.® Indeed, Falstaffe disagreed systematically with almost 
everything Edgar wrote. His paper is just what its title implies. 

On April 5, 1720, with the twenty-eighth number, Steele brought 
The Theatre to a close, declaring that as he had begun it to defend 
his property, so he was stopping it when his property was sur- 
rendered. Because he was expelled from the theater and there 
seemed no hope of reinstatement, he wrote that “‘It is therefore now 
too late to arm myself against noise and insolence, by gradual in- 
sinuations concerning the management and usefulness of a Theatre, 
and by that means to engage the Town in the interests of it; I say, 
it is ridiculous to busy myself this way any longer, when what I 
hoped to defend by it is out of my possession.’”? The Duke of New- 
castle had triumphed, at least temporarily; a royal warrant for 
the revocation of Steele’s license (but not his patent) had been 
issued on January 23 and the company had been silenced on the 
twenty-fifth by the Lord Chamberlain’s warrant. When a new 
license was issued three days later to the actor-managers, Steele’s 
name was not in it: he was barred from participation in the man- 
agement or the profits of the theater. It was to avert this action 
that he had started the periodical, and he continued it for two 
and one-half months after the action was taken in an effort to force 
Newcastle to relent; but when it became obvious that he was not 
to be successful, he brought the paper to a close. 

The Anti-Theatre, No. 15, came out as usual on Monday, April 
4 (the day before the last number of The Theatre), containing no 
indication that the paper was to be discontinued or was to undergo 
a change. But since no more numbers were known to have appeared, 
modern scholars have assumed that no more were written, that with 
the conclusion of The Theatre, the purpose for The Anti-Theatre 
was lost and the paper was consequently discontinued. For example 


5 The Anti-Theatre, No. 3. 
6 See The Anti-Theatre, No. 7. 
7 Steele, The Theatre, No. 28. 
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Professor Walter Graham, in his admirable English Literary 
Periodicals, remarks: ‘“‘The Anti-Theatre, by ‘Sir John Falstaffe,’ 
began on February 15, and was continued for fifteen semi-weekly 
numbers, stopping apparently one day before the Theatre did. It 
was put out for the apparent purpose of invalidating as much as 
possible the sentiments and opinions of Steele.”* G. S. Marr in 
The Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth Century similarly records 
that The Anti-Theatre ran to only fifteen numbers, though he makes 
the mistake of assuming that it was written by Steele himself as a 
continuation of The Theatre.* The standard bibliographies of peri- 
odical literature mention only the fifteen numbers.’° 

But there has long been reason to believe that “Sir John Fal- 
staffe” did not cease writing on April 4, 1720. At the conclusion of 
his 1791 reprint of The Anti-Theatre, John Nichols, the eighteenth- 
century publisher and scholar, has this to say: 

In the only sett of the ANTI-THEATRE we have been able to dis- 
cover (which is in the valuable Collection of EDMUND MALONE, Esq.) 
the First Number is deficient; and whether any paper was published after 
N° XV. is not very certain. 

STEELE closed his THEATRE on the 5th of April; and on the 8th, 
the following Advertisement was inserted in “The Daily Post.” 

“Tomorrow will be published, the THEATRE, N° XVI. By Sir JOHN 
FALSTAFFE. To be continued every Tuesday and Saturday, as usual. 
Sold by W. CHETWOOD, at Cato’s Head under Tom’s Coffee-house, 
Russel-street, Covent-garden; W. MEADOWS, in Cornhill; and W. 
BOREHAM, at the Angel in Pater-noster Row. Price 2d.”™ 


G. A. Aitken, in his Life of Richard Steele, mentions a similar notice 
in Mist’s Weekly Journal of April 9, 1720. What has, of course, 
particularly caused curiosity about these newspaper advertisements 
is the fact that though they mention The Theatre, the name of 
Steele’s periodical, they give as author the name assumed by the 
writer of The Anti-Theaire, and as number, that which the next 
Anti-Theatre would take. It has seemed likely that Falstaffe con- 
tinued his periodical under a revised title, but any conjecture 
beyond this has been impossible. 

8 Walter Graham, English Literary Periodicals (New York, 1930), pp. 102, 3n. 

®G. S. Marr, The Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
ra Ras work as recent as the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
mentions only fifteen numbers. See II, 662. 

" Nichols reprinted The Anti-Theatre together with Steele’s The Theatre and 


other tracts and pamphlets occasioned by Steele’s controversy with the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 
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A volume in the Folger Shakespeare Library, however, removes 
the matter from the realm of uncertainty. There, bound with a 
complete set of the original Theatre by Sir John Edgar, are ten 
numbers of a later Theatre by Sir John Falstaffe. We learn from 
these papers that this later periodical appeared twice weekly, on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, from April 9, 1720, to May 14, 1720, when 
with the twenty-sixth number Falstaffe announced that he was 
retiring to the country and would write no more for the season. 
Thus eleven numbers of the ‘‘Falstaffe Theatre’ appeared, of which 
all but one, number nineteen, are in the Folger Library. The 
periodical was printed on the usual half-sheets at the Angel in 
Pater-noster Row by W. Boreham, who also printed The Anti- 
Theatre. All ten numbers of the paper at the Folger are in good con- 
dition, completely legible. At the top right-hand corner of the first 
number of the series, number sixteen, in what is apparently a book- 
seller’s hand, are the words: ‘‘From here to end hitherto unknown.”’ 

Falstaffe tells in The Theatre, No. XVI, why the title of his 
paper has been changed, why it bears the title formerly employed 
by Steele. Sir John Edgar has died, he explains, using a variation 
of that most popular of early eighteenth-century jokes, and has 
bequeathed to him his paper. ‘‘The reader will hereby understand 
that Sir John is dead: It is for this Reason that I appear in his 
Dress, that I assume his Habit de Guerre, for Sir John chose me, 
from among all Men living, to be his sole Executor.”’ And later in 
the same paper Falstaffe quotes from the will itself: “And I make 
and appoint Sir John Falstaffe, Knight, my full and whole Execu- 
tor, and residuary Legatee, desiring him to continue my Paper of 
the Theatre, but after his own Stile and Method... . ”’ For eleven 
numbers he did continue it “after his own Stile and Method,” ina 
manner perceptibly inferior to Steele’s but nevertheless competent, 
informed and graceful. He did not have his predecessor’s gift for 
enlivening an essay by the intrusion of a humorous sally at an ap- 
propriate moment, but it is not a reproach to a man that he was 
unable to equal one of the two acknowledged masters of the periodi- 
cal essay. 

The paper is disappointing in the paucity of its references to 
Steele and to the theatrical dispute. As it was written by an antag- 
onist of Steele’s, by a defender of the Duke of Newcastle, one would 
expect to find in it a number of allusions, even if libelous ones, to 
Steele and to his manner of conducting the theater. But, aside from 
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a handful of satirical comments directed at the most obvious and 
vulnerable episodes of Steele’s career, there is nothing of this sort. 
Unfortunately, there is no new biographical information revealed 
or suggested: we may only deplore Sir John Falstaffe’s unwilling- 
ness to “intrude upon the private concerns of life... .” 

The Anti-Theatre contains some material not relevant to the the- 
atrical dispute, but such material is subordinated to the controver- 
sial writing. Most of the digressions are in some way associated 
with Falstaffe’s opposition to Sir John Edgar. But in the continua- 
tion of The Theatre, the dispute over the government of the stage 
is scarcely mentioned at all; Falstaffe tacitly assumes that the con- 
troversy has been closed and does not concern himself with it. And 
unfortunately, his interest in the theater apparently died with the 
controversy. 

Almost the only references to the stage dispute to be found in 
the later Theatre are in the mock will of Sir John Edgar quoted in 
the introductory paper, No. 16. Edgar leaves a number of bequests 
to individuals involved in the quarrel, bequests particularly appro- 
priate. To his ‘indulgent Friend and Patron, his Grace the Duke of 

,” Edgar leaves his “transparent Bee-hive,’’the beehive which 
is the subject of an allegorical anecdote in Edgar’s The Theatre, 
No. 7. Edgar relates that a young landlord seized a transparent 
beehive (the theater) which one of his ingenious tenants had 
fashioned and was severely stung for his efforts; but Falstaffe, con- 
tinuing the fable in The Anti-Theatre, No. 7, denies that the rich 
man has been injured at all though he continues in possession of 
the beehive. Thus in mentioning Edgar’s bequest of it, Falstaffe 
has a humorously malicious purpose; but this single allusion to 
Newcastle is the only one in the entire later Theatre, though there 
are references to other persons concerned in the theatrical dispute. 
Sir John Edgar leaves his good manners to the “‘Deputy-Governors” 
of Drury Lane, and his chastity ‘“‘to the married and unmarried 
Ladies of the said Theatre. . . . ”’ And perhaps of more significance 
to us, ‘‘He ieft several other Legacies to the Theatrical Viceroys, 
whose interest healways had so much at Heart, such as his Humility, 
his Learning and Judgment in Dramatick Poetry; but these being 
things which they always lived without and which we are assur’d, 
they will never claim, we |Falstaffe] thought it needless to insert 
them.” 

These allusions to the theatrical dispute are the only ones to be 
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found here; in fact, except for the bare mention of the word they 
are the only allusions to the theater in the entire periodical. Fal- 
staffe, whoever he was, simply used the title of Steele’s publication 
for what it was worth, making no attempt to bring the subjects of 
his essays into conformity with it. The theater and even Sir John 
Edgar himself were excluded in favor of a miscellaneous group of 
non-related subjects. After the introductory number (the sixteenth) 
Edgar was mentioned only twice, in numbers twenty-two and 
twenty-six, and both times in a brief, satirical way. 

But disappointing as the later Theatre may be as a source of in- 
formation of Steele’s life and of his dispute with Newcastle, it is 
not without considerable literary interest. The papers were written 
as short essays by a person of substantial erudition who was inter- 
ested in bringing his learning to bear on topics of contemporary 
interest. He obviously made an effort, and a not unsuccessful one, 
to give pleasing literary form and proportion to the essays, and he 
chose subjects which have, at the least, an historic interest for us. 
He developed his essaysaround single subjects—duelling, astrology, 
social affectations, the South Sea Bubble, the fondness for new 
projects—and he gave point and interest to them by historical 
and literary references and by introducing illustrative stories or 
fables. Sometimes, to be sure, his learning is obtrusive; but he has 
the wit and good sense to use it on occasion as an effective instru- 
ment of satire. Although his personal identity is unknown, he was 
obviously a scholar and a man of discernment.” 

Joun Lortis 

University of California, Los Angeles 

2 “‘Falstaffe’s” Theatre appeared in the Augustan Reprint Society, Series 
Four, No. 1 (May, 1948). 





A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
STUDIES IN PROSE FICTION FOR THE YEAR 1948 


H. Biarr Rouse, Editor 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY Offers a selection of the more important studies 
in prose fiction scholarship and criticism published in 1948. Space 
limits make it necessary to emphasize the selectiveness of this list 
drawn from the much larger body of material compiled by members 
of the Bibliography Committee of Comparative Literature I, the 
Prose Fiction group of the Modern Language Association of America. 
These criteria have governed the selection of material: probable 
interest to students of comparative literature, pertinence to the 
theory and criticism of prose fiction, and special concern with prose 
fiction rather than with general literary history. 

The editor is grateful for the cooperation of his associates who 
gathered the material and provided the accompanying comment. 
They are Hans Gottschalk (American), Richard M. Kain (British), 
John P. Kirby (British), Bruce Sutherland (British), Irving Putter 
(French), Oskar Seidlin (German), Joseph Remenyi (Hungarian), 
Domenico Vittorini (Italian), Joseph H. D. Allen (Portuguese), 
Gleb Struve (Russian), P. M. Mitchell (Scandinavian ), John E. 


Englekirk (Spanish) and Juan Lépez-Morillas (Spanish). Hans 
Gottschalk contributed further by assisting in the preparation of 
the index.! 


1In foreign language titles the original capitalization is used. Russian names 
and titles are transliterated according to the system used by the American Slavic 
and East European Review, except that A is used instead of kh to render the Russian 
x. Certain familiar Russian names are given in their traditional English spelling. In 
publications in languages other than Russian where the actual spelling of the au- 
thor’s name differed from the adopted transliteration, the name as actually spelt is 
indicated in this way: Fadeev/Fadeyev/. In the case of Russians living outside 
Russia and contributing to foreign periodicals, their own spelling of their names is 
retained. 
The abbreviations employed in the American Bibliography in PMLA are used 

in this work. In addition, the following abbreviations of periodical titles also appear: 

BA—Books Abroad 

BIH—Bulletin Hispanique 

CA—Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 

HOR—Horizon 

MB—More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public Library) 

19cA—Nineteenth Century and After 

PR—Partisan Review 
Otherwise the names of periodicals are given in full. In the index names of books and 
periodicals are given in italics. The date for books is 1948 unless otherwise indicated. 
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. Aleksandrova, F. “Istoriéeskij roman i ego kritika (The Historical 
Novel and Its Criticism).’”’ Novyj Mir, VIII (1948), 215-227. 


On the Soviet historical novel and some specimens of it, both recent and 
earlier ones. (G.S.) 


. Andersen, Harry and Andersen, Poul. “Bibliography of Scandinavian 
Philology XVIII from the Middle of 1943 to the Middle of 1945.” 
Acta Philologica Scandinavica Tidsskrift for nordisk S progforskning, 
XVIII (1948), 325-490. 


Notes also articles on style. (P.M.M.) 


. Anderson, George K. “The Neo-Classical Chronicle of the Wander- 
ing Jew.” PMLA, LXIII (1948), 199-213. 

Earliest presentation of motive in the German chapbook Kurtze Beschrei- 
bung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit Namen Ahasverus (1602). Later de- 
velopments of the legend in an anonymous French publication (1778), adapted 
for the German public by Heinrich A. O. Reichard (1785). An epistolary treat- 
ment of the theme in a work by W. F. Heller, 1791-1801. (O.S.) 


. Anderson Imbert, Enrique. El arte de la Prosa en Juan Montalvo. 
México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 


Montalvo is thought of almost exclusively as an essayist, and yet he was 
among the first of Ecuadorans to cultivate prose fiction, notably in his cele- 
brated Capitulos que se le Olvidaron a Cervantes. (J.E.E.) 


. Arthos, John. “Ritual and Humor in the Writing of William Faulk- 
ner.” Accent, IX (1948), 17-30. 


. Ascher, Bernard. “‘Don Quijote lebt.” Die newe Rundschau, XI (1948), 
356-361. 

An essay on the permanent appeal of Cervantes’ creation. (J.L-M.) 
. Ashworth, A. W. “Miles Franklin.” Southerly, (Sydney) IX (1948), 
70-74. 


A biographical and critical sketch of one of Australia’s leading novelists. 
(B.S.) 


. Atkinson, William C. “Cervantes, El Pinciano and the ‘Novelas 
ejemplares.’”’ HR, XVI (1948), 189-208. 
The influence of El Pinciano’s Philosophia antigua poética (1956) on the 
composition of the Novelas ejemplares. (J.L-M.) 


. Auden, W. H. “Henry James and the Artist in America.” Harper’s, 
CXCVII (July, 1948), 36-40. 
Uses Henry James as an example of American writers dealing with moral 


choice as opposed to those of the last thirty years whose novels lack moral 
concern. (H.G.) 


. Bachetti, Gino. “Guido Piovene.” Italia che scrive, XXXI (1948), 
25-26. 
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The salient traits of Guido Piovene are sketched through the considera- 
tion of some of his novels. The moral issues confronting his characters are the 
reflection of his own vicissitudes. (D.V.) 


. Bardin, John Franklin. “Turgenev and Cather.” The New Leader, 
Sept. 11, 1948, p. 10. 

Compares Turgenev and Willa Cather 4 propos the reissue of Tur- 
genev’s First Love and two other “short novels” and the publication of Willa 
Cather’s The Old Beauty and Others. The critical appraisal of Turgenev’s 
stories under review, and especially of First Love, is questionable. (G.S.) 


. Benda, Julien. “Chateaubriand ou un Romantique mauvais teint.” 
RP, LV (1948), 22-36. 


. Bennett, Joan. George Eliot. Cambridge: The Univ. Press. 


This work is a discerning and informed study of the novels. The focus is 
“the relation between the creative artist and the intellectual.” (J.P.K.) 


. Bentley, Eric, ed. The Importance of Scrutiny. New York: George W. 
Stewart. ‘ 
On Forster: F. R. Leavis; On Joyce: F. R. Leavis; On Kipling: Boris 
Ford; On Lawrence: F. R. Leavis; On Virginia Woolf: Q. D. Leavis and W. H. 
Mellen. 


. Bentley, Eric. “The Meaning of Robert Penn Warren’s Novels.” 
KR, X (1948), 407-424. 


“‘A faulty writer, Warren is worth a dozen perfectionists; he is both deeply 
American and genuinely regionalist.” (AZ, xx (1948), 380.) 


. Bentley, Phyllis. The Brontés. The English Novelists Series. Denver: 
Allan Swallow. 

Miss Bentley stays close to the older tradition of interpretation by indi- 
cating that Charlotte drew her characters from life. The excellent comment 
upon Wuthering Heights includes a defense of the structure of the novel, so 
often unjustly censured for its clumsiness. (J.P.K.) 


. Bentoz, Ernest. “Le désespoir dans l’ceuvre récente de Montherlant.” 
Gazette des Lettres, Sept. 18, 1948, p. 15. 


. Bergin, Thomas. “Corrado Alvaro: L’eta breve (The Short-lived Age.)” 
BA, XXII (1948), 155-156. 
Links this novel published in 1946, to the preceding work L’uomo forte 
(The Strong Mon) that appeared in 1938. Both books show the same strength 
and content. (D.V.) 


. Bernbaum, Ernest. “How Important Are Thackeray’s Letters?” 
JEGP, XLVII (1948), 246-253. 


The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, ed. by 
Gordon Ray, seem to add “nothing really new and important” to our previous 
knowledge of Thackeray, if we expect to find fresh insights into Thackeray’s 
life, or look for valuable and enlightening comments upon contemporary 
literature heretofore unpublished. (J.P.K.) 
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. Berryman, John, ef al. “The State of American Writing, 1948.” PR, 
XV (1948), 855-894. 


. Beyle, Henri (Stendhal, pseud.). The Journal of Stendhal. Translated 
by Matthew and Hannah Josephson. New York: The Crown Press. 


. Birss, John H. “ ‘A Mere Sale to Effect’ with Letters of Herman Mel- 
ville.”” New Colophon, I (1948), 239-255. 
“An important Melville item containing previously unpublished letters 


to Richard Bentley, English publisher, in which the author makes significant 
comments on his own work, particularly on Pierre.” (William Charvat, O.S.U.) 


. Bishop, J. P. The Collected Essays. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
On Joyce: “Finnegans Wake,” from SR (Winter, 1940); on Lawrence: 
“The Distrust of Ideas,” from Vanity Fair (Dec., 1941). 


. Bjérck, Staffan. “Svenska Romaner.”’ Ord och Bild Illustrerad M4- 
nadsskrift, LVII (1948), 279-288. 


Journalistic discussion of contemporary Swedish novels. (P.M.M.) 


. Blackmur, R. P. “The Jew in Search of a Son.”” VOR, XXIV (1948), 
96-116. 

A penetrating examination of the obscurity of modern literature, at- 
tributing it to violent cultural transition. When the arts of practical life 
break down, the fine arts become either too abstract or too much in the flux. 
Ulysses has the breakdown as its theme, and expresses the technical dilemma 
in its abstraction and its excessive detail. (R.M.K.) 


. Blanchot, Maurice. “La littérature et le droit 4 la mort.” Critique, 
IV (1948), 30-47. 


On Kafka, pp. 42-44. Kafka reiterates a theme of the Cabbala; the curse 
of rebirth. One dies, but he dies badly since he has lived badly, and is con- 
demned to be reborn. The redemption; man truly dead. (O.S.) 


. Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1947.”” MLJ, XXXII (1948), 
249-254. 

A part of this article concerns fiction during the year 1947. (D.V.) 
. Boyd, John. “Forrest Reid: An Introduction to his Work.” Irish 
Writing (1948), No. 4, pp. 72-87. 

Summary of career. (R.M.K.) 
. Brenan, Gerald. “Novelist-Philosophers: XIII.-Cervantes.” HOR, 
XVIII (1948), 25-46. 


An able, though not very profound, commentary on Cervantes’ philosophy 
of life. (J.L-M.) 


30. Brown, E. K. “David Copperfield.” YR, XX XVII (1948), 651-666. 


The excellent structure of the novel is not fully appreciated because 
it is a “crowded” novel, and the current critical tendency is to extol the 
“bare” novel, like Madame Bovary. (J.P.K.) 
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. Bullett, Gerald. George Eliot, Her Life and Books. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 


Though this study presents no new interpretation of George Eliot as 
woman or novelist, it is sound and sensible in its evaluation of the differences 
between the earlier and the later novels. (J.P.K.) 


. Cady, Edwin H. “Howells in 1948.” UKCR, XV (1948), 83-91. 


Howells should be ranked as “a major author”’ for his tremendous literary 
output, his broad portrait of America, his personal and literary influence, 
and his faith in democracy. Among Howells’ faults are his lack of any first 
class work, his loose-ends plotting, and the limitations of his mind. (H.G.) 


. Calosso, Umberto. Colloqui col Manzoni (Conserversations with Man- 
zoni). Bari: Laterza. 


These are imaginary conversations of the author with Manzoni concern- 
ing literary, social, and political problems. A new image of Manzoni emerges 
from these revealing dialogues, an image closer to that of a member of the 
Anglo-Saxon race than to that of an Italian. (D.V.) 


. Cantwell, Robert. Nathaniel Hawthorne: The American Years. New 
York: Rinehart & Co. 


Too much irrelevant detail. Portrait of Hawthorne is sympathetic and 
in the no-recluse vein. (H.G.) 


. Castro Leal, Antonio. “Héctor Pérez Martinez.” Boletin Bibliografico 
Mexicano, IX (1948), 3-6. (from El Nacional, Mexico) 


Bio-bibliographical sketch and funeral oration upon occasion of author’s 
death in February of 1948. His early prose fiction has been overshadowed by 
his work as historian and biographer. (J.E.E.) 


. Catdlogo de la segunda Exposicién Bibliograéfica Cervantina. 2 vols. 
Madrid: Biblioteca Nacional. 


Of interest to Cervantine bibliographers. (J.L-M.) 


. Cecil, Lord David. “Turgenev.” VOR, XXIV (1948), 591-601. 


A fine and sensitive appreciation of Turgenev as “faultless master. of his 
craft,” mirroring life “in the transparent and gleaming element” of his art. 
(G.S.) 


. Chambers, R. L. “The Novels of Virginia Woolf.’’ London: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1947. 
Summary of career not new, but a judicious assessment of Virginia 
Woolf’s place as a gifted minor writer in a disunified age. (R.M.K.) 
. Chateaubriand, Francois-René de. Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 4 vols. 
Ed. by Maurice Levaillant. Paris: Flammarion. 
Monumental centenary critical edition. Some material previcusly un- 
published. (I.P.) 


. Chiaromonte, Nicola. ‘Malraux and the Demons of Action.” In two 
parts. PR, XV (1948), 776-789, 912-923. 
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Christian, Mildred G. “A Census of the Bronté Manuscripts in the 
United States.” The Trollopian, II (1948), 241-259; III, 55-72, 
133-154. 


. Cilley, Melissa A. “Camonologia Brasileira (Brazilian Studies on 


Camoens).” Hisp, XX XI (1948), 49-52. 
Address of appreciation of Camoens, delivered at the 1947 meeting of 
the AATSP, and here printed. (J.H.D.A.) 


. Cioffari, Vincenzo. “Dante and Camoens: a source study.” Jial, XXV 


(1948), 282-295. 


. Cook, Reginald L. “Big Medicine in Moby Dick.” Accent, VIII 


(1948), 102-109. 

The ritual-working sorcery of Ahab, the idol-worshipping Queequeg, the 
prophetic Fedellah, and the animistic nature and totemistic god-mask of 
Moby-Dick himself are convincingly shown as forming a core of magic in the 
novel. (H.G.) 


. Cowie, Alexander. The Rise of the American Novel. New York: 


American Book Co. 
A thorough, reliable, needed book whose only radical critical departure 
lies in the much more than usual space given to the minor figures, a space 
matched by care and detail of analysis. (H.G.) 


. Cowley, Malcolm. “Hawthorne in the Looking Glass.” SR, LVI 


(1948), 545-563. 

Cites Hawthorne’s extensive mirror imagery, his twelve year hibernation, 
and his obsession with the self-isolated soul as suggestive of an early Narcis- 
sism from which he was saved by his marriage to Sophia, both personally and 
creatively. (H.G.) 


. Cuisenier, André, et al. Les Cahiers des Hommes de bonne volonté. 


Vol. I. Un lieu de recontre: a la notion d’ homme de bonne volonté. 
Paris: Flammarion. 


. Cooper, Lettice. Robert Louis Stevenson. The English Novelists Series. 
Denver: Allan Swallow. 
This is a readable biography for the general reader rather than the 
scholar. (J.P.K.) 


. Croce, Benedetto. “Ancora sul carattere dei Promessi Sposi (Another 


50. 


Note on the Character of The Betrothed).”” Quaderni della Critica, 
IV, (1948), 126. 

Insists that, although a great work of imagination, The Belrothed has a 
tendency towards oratory and it cannot be classified as a work of “pure 
poetry,” a synonym for perfect poetry for Croce. In the last analysis, Croce’s 
attitude offends “pure poetry” since great works like The Divine Comedy 
and The Betrothed cannot be reduced to the category of pure poetry; yet they 
have set the standards of perfect art from the day of their appearance. (D.V.) 


Da Cal, Ernesto G. “Don Segundo Sombra, Teoria y Simbolo del 
Gaucho.” CA, XLI (1948), 245-259. 
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A penetrating and illuminating analysis of the form-autobiographical, 
argument-totality (regional and universal) and duality (substance and spirit) 
of gaucho life, and style-imagery and language in subtle harmony with the 
creative process, that combine to make the novel the ethical and esthetic key 
to the “inner mechanism of the inescapable and necessary relationship of man, 
nature and life.” (J.E.E.) 


. Daiches, David. Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: New Directions. 


Though the book is overweighed by the emphasis upon Stevenson as a 
regional writer, it will help to give him more stature as a serious novelist. 
(J.P.K.) 


. Dauner, Louise. “Myth and Humor in the Uncle Remus Fables.” 
AL, XX (1948), 129-143. 


Well documented approach to Brer Rabbit as a recurrent symbol of 
primitive man. (H.G.) 


. Davison, Frank Dalby. “Vance Palmer and His Writing.” Meanjin 
(Melbourne), VII (1948), 10-27. 


A lecture given at the University of Melbourne on one of Australia’s 
more versatile writers who has published six novels, as well as poetry and 
plays. Palmer’s work is reviewed and evaluated with critical insight. (B.S.) 


. De Hegedus, Adam. “Graham Greene and the Modern Novel.” 
Tomorrow, VII (October, 1948), 54—56. 


Still between reporter and artist, Greene has not yet probed an ethical 
or philosophical theme. (R.M.K.) 


. Delattre, Floris et Henri Gouhier. Bergson et Proust, accords et dis- 
sonances. Maine de Biran et Bergson. Paris: A Michel. 


The essay on Proust is by Delattre. (I.P.) 


. de Mendelssohn, Peter. Der. Zauberer. Berlin & Miinchen: Ullstein- 
Kindler Verlag. 


Three letters on Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus to a friend in Switzer- 
land. Understanding discussion of the basic themes of Mann’s novel. (O.S.) 


57. Devecseri, Gabor. ““The Modern Hungarian Novel.” Corvina (Buda- 
pest), IV (1948), 4-8. 


Corvina is a Hungarian literary magazine published in English. The 
essay is a discourse by a Hungarian critic, stressing the transitory character 
of modern Hungarian fiction. There is included a brief critical interpretation 
of the following Hungarian novelists and short story writers: Zsigmond 
Méricz, Mihaly Babits, Frigyes Karinthy, Dezsé Kosztolaényi, Milan Fiist, 
Sandor Marai, Istvan Séter, Emi] Kolozsvéri-Grandpierre, Gyérgy Thurzé, 
Ferenc Karinthy, Lajos Hollés-Korvin. (J.R.) 


58. Dubovikov, A. N. “Belinskij i ego rol’ v razvitii natural’noj Skoly 
(Belinskij and His Role in the Evolution of the Natural School).” 
Literatura v Skole, I (1948), 21-30. 
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Rouse and Others 


Fadeev/Fadeyev/, A. “Belinsky and Our Times.” Soviet Literature, 
VIII (1948), 86-89. 


Fernandez Almagro, Melchor. “Leopoldo Alas y Clarin.” Jnsula, III 
(1948), 1. 


An essay on the dual function of Alas as a fiction writer and as a critic. 
(J.L-M.) 


. Feuechtwanger, Lion. “Notes on the Historical Novel.” BA, XXII 


(1948), 345-346. 


Writers of great historical fiction make use of history merely to express 
their own concept of the world. (0.S.) 


. Fichter, William L. “Estudios cervantinos recientes (1937—1947).” 


Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, II (1948), 88-100. 
An extremely valuable critical bibliography. (J.L-M.) 


. Fiedler, Leslie. “Come Back to the Raft Ag’in, Huck Honey!” PR, 


XV (1948), 664-671. 


Traces the myth of the homoerotic attachment between American white 
boy and colored (in the broadest sense) male through Cooper, Dana, Melville 
and Twain. (H.G.) 


. Fitz Gerald, Thomas A. “Cervantes’ Popularity Abroad. ” ML/J, 


XXXII (1948), 171-178. 


A study of Cervantes’ popularity outside the Spanish-speaking world. It 
contains a list of the first and last known editions of the translations of Don 
Quixote into fifty-four languages. (J.L-M.) 


. Fogle, Richard Harter. “An Ambiguity of Sin or Sorrow.” NEQ, XXI 


(1948), 342-349. 


“The Minister’s Black Veil” is one of Hawthorne’s stories which pur- 
posely threads a line of ambiguity to allow a dual interpretation. Thus Mr. 
Hooper is at once Everyman hiding his secret sin, and a particular example of 
Hawthorne’s abnormally self-isolated souls. (H.G.) 


. Fogle, Richard Harter. “The Problem of Allegory in Hawthorne’s 
‘Ethan Brand.’” UTQ, XVII (1948), 190-203. 
“Ethan Brand” is an example of successful Hawthornean allegory be- 


cause the allegorical meaning is intertwined with the surface one in true 
balance. (H.G.) 


. Fowlie, Wallace. The Clown’s Grail: A Study of Love in Its Literary 


68. 


Expression. London: Dobson. 


Though primarily concerned with French poetry, this study is of primary 
importance in its interpretation of the spiritual quests of man from Plotinus 
to Proust. Love, suffering, tragedy, poetry, symbolism are brilliantly related 
to one another through the centuries. (R.M.K.) 


Freeman, F. Baron, ed. Herman Melville's “Billy Budd.’’ Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 
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. French Reginald Foster. “Bread and Books in Italy.” BA, XXII 
(1948), 357-358. 


Singles out the section of Italian fiction which has grown out of the war 
and is characterized by the reflection over the hunger and fear experienced 
during the years of the Second World War. Studies briefly but penetratingly 
the works of Del Buono, Piovene, Vittorini, Berto, and Pratolini. (D.V.) 


. Frierson, William C. and Herbert Edwards. “Impact of French 
Naturalism on American Critical Opinion, 1877-1892.” PMLA, 
LXIII (1948), 1007-1016. 


. Frohock, W. M. “Le Temps du Mepris: A Note on Malraux as Man 
of Letters.”” RR, XXXIX (1948), 130-139. 


. Furbank, P. N. Samuel Butler (1835-1902). Cambridge: The Univ. 
Press. 


There is less attention to The Way of All Flesh than to the Notebooks, 
the works on evolution, and to Erewhon in this stimulating discussion of the 
relation of Butler’s personality to his ideas. (J.P.K.) 


. “Furious Vissarion, The: Belinsky and the Example of the West.” 
LTLS, May 29, 1948, 297-298. 


A general estimate of Belinsky’s role and place. (G.S.) 


. Furphy, Joseph (pseud. Tom Collins). Such is Life... with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author by C. Hartley Grattan. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 


This is the first American edition of an Australian classic first published 
in Sydney in 1903. One of the great frontier novels, this work is also a reflection 
of Australian working class attitudes and is one of the truly indigenous books 
to come from that country. (B.S.) 


. Gates, Eunice Joiner. “The Imagery of Don Segundo Sombra.” HR, 
XVI (1948), 33-49. 


A detailed and generously illustrated study of the source, use, and 
amount of imagery employed by Giiiraldes in this celebrated Argentine novel 
(1926) of life on the pampas. (J.E.E.) 


. Gausewitz, Walter. “Gattungstradition und Neugestaltung.” Monats- 
hefte, XL (1948), 314-320. 


Annette Droste-Hiilshoff’s Judenbuche discussed as a landmark within 
the development of the traditional novelle to a new, psychologically deepened 
form. (O.S.) 


. Gavoty, André. “Le Secret d’Atala. In four parts. La Revue, May 1, 
1948, 96-121; May 15, 1948, 304-319; June 1, 1948, 510-524; 
June 15, 1948, 717-738. 


Long, thoroughgoing study of origins, background and composition of 
Atala. Announces discovery of ten unpublished notebooks of Molé revealing 
name and portrait of the woman who inspired the work, la Vicomtesse de 
Belloy, unknown until now. (I.P.) 





Rouse and Others 


. Gerould, Winifred G., and J. T. Gerould. A Guide to Trollope. Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press. 


An index to the characters and places, and digests of the plots in all of 
Trollope’s works. (J.P.K.) 
. Gibson, William M., and George Arms. A Bibliography of William 
Dean Howells. New York: New York Public Library. 


. Gide, André, The Journals of. Vol. II, 1914-1927. Translated and an- 
notated by Justin O’Brien. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


. Givens, Seon, ed. James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. 
Contains reprints of articles by F. Budgen, J. Campbell, D. Daiches. 
S. F. Damon, T. S. Eliot, J. T. Farrell, S. Gilbert, I. Hendry, J. F. Hendry, 
F. J. Hoffman, E. Jolas, H. Kenner, R. Levin, V. Mercier, P. Toynbee, W. 
Troy, and E. Wilson. (R.M.K.) 


. Glicksberg, C. I. “D. H. Lawrence, the Prophet of Surrealism.” 
19cA, CXLIII (1948), 229-237. 


. Gloster, Hugh Morris. Negro Voices in American Fiction. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 


Performs an illuminating service in this special area. (H.G.) 


. Gordon, Caroline. “Notes on Faulkner and Flaubert.”” Hudson Rev., 
I (1948), 222-232. 
Sees Faulkner as one contemporary American fiction writer who has 
responded most fully to the challenge of the achievements of Flaubert and 
James. (H.B.R.) 


. Greenhut, Morris, “George Henry Lewes as a Critic of the Novel.” 
SP, XLV (1948), 491-511. 

The article is concerned with Lewes’ aesthetic of the novel, and discusses 
his critical method as it was applied to Jane Eyre and to Shirley. Lewes’ 
criticism recognized Dickens’ exceptional artistic powers and corrected the 
current patronizing attitude towards him. (J.P.K.) 


. Gronicka, André von. “Ein symbolisches Formelwort in Thomas 
Mann’s Zauberberg.”” GR, XXIII (1948), 125-130. 


The recurrent use of the words “hier oben” as an indicator of Hans Cas- 
torp’s gradual assimilation to the magic mountain. (O.S.) 


. Gronicka, André von. “Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus.” GR, XXIII 
(1948), 206-218. 

Prolegomena to an interpretation. The narrative develops two central 

spheres: (1) the life of Leverktihn, and (2) that of the German nation. (0.S.) 


. Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel. Cuentos Color de Humo. Prologo de Fran- 
cisco Monterde. México: Libreria Universitaria. 
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. Hadgraft, C.H. “The Novels of Henry Handel Richardson.” Southerly 
(Sydney), [IX (1948), 2-17. 


An essay in criticism which has merit. (B.S.) 


. Hamilton, D. Lee. “Some Recent Brazilian Literature.” MLJ, 
XXXII (1948), 504-507. 


Necrological and literary notes on current Brazilian production, including 
first works of promising newcomers as well as the latest volumes of established 
writers. Sounder and more informative than the corresponding pages of 
Putnam’s Marvelous Journey. (J.H.D.A.) 


. Hansen, Martin A. “Romanens Forfald (The Fall of the Novel).” 
Heretica Tidsskrift, I (1948), 24-35. 


Significant remarks by a leading Danish writer. Hansen believes one 
can no longer speak of “a form” for the novel. (P.M.M.) 


. Heard, Gerald. “H. G. Wells: The End of a Faith.” SRL, March 13, 
1948, pp. 9-31. 


. Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. Hoffmann: Author of the Tales. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press. 


First full-length English Hoffmann biography. Detailed sketch of his 
life, careful synopses of his stories. His religious and philosophical beliefs. 
Hoffmann and the Occult. The problem of the artist and society in Hoffmann’s 
works. (O.S.) 


. Hiebel, Frederick. “‘Goethe’s ‘Marchen’ in the Light of Novalis.” 
PMLA, LXIII (1948), 918-934. 


Novalis first interpreter of the “Miarchen” (1798). Four approaches: 
(1) interpretation against the background of mystical-alchemica! literature 
of the past, (2) “Marchen’s” aim: elevation of man above himself, (3) ‘““Mar- 
chen” revelation of Goethe’s ideas of metamorphosis, (4) Man’s story from 
his fall to his redemption. (O.S.) 


5. Hoell, Andreas. “Amerikansk Flitterstas cy Carson McCullers 


(American tinsel and Carson McCullers).” Vinduet Gyldendals 
Tidsskrift for Litteratur (1948), No. 7, pp. 539-548. 


Journalistic discussion of several modern American novels. (P.M.M.) 


. Hoell, Andreas. ‘“Tendens-Romaner.” Vinduet Gyldendals Tidsskrift 
for Litteratur (1948), No. 1, pp. 65-70. 


Discusses three contemporary Norwegian novels. P.M.M 


. Honig, Edwin. “Hobgoblin or Apollo.” KR, X (1948), 664-681. 


An unusual and provocative comparison between Spenser and Joyce, in 
the use of myth, in the projection of the inner consciousness, in command of 
language, in awareness of the existence of good within evil. (R.M.K.) 


. Hopkins, Annette B. “Mary Barton: A Victorian Best Seller.”” The 
Trollopian, III (1948), 1-18. 





Rouse and Others 


This account of the excited contemporary reception of the novel suggests 
that Mary Barton made the sociological novel respectable in Victorian fiction. 
(J.P.K.) 


. “Human Situation, The: Malraux and the Novel of Action.” LTLS, 
Jan. 31, 1948, pp. 1, 2, 3. 


. James, Henry. The Art of Fiction and Other Essays. Ed. by Morris 
Roberts. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 

The “Other Essays” include those on Balzac, Trollope, de Maupassant, 

Turgenev, Flaubert, Zola, Emerson, “The New Novel,” and “Criticism.” 


(H.G.) 


. James, Henry. The Princess Casamassima. With an introduction by 
Lionel Trilling. New York. The Macmillan Co. 
Important reissue of James’s novel not in print in U. S. since 1908. The 


critical introduction by Lionel Trilling makes the edition especially valuable. 
(H.B.R.) 


. Jeffries, C. ““Metaphor in Sons and Lovers.”’ Personalist, XXIX 
(1948), 287-292. 


. Jones, W.S.H. “D.H. Lawrence and the Revolt against Reason.” 
London Q.R., CLXXIII (Jan., 1948), 25-31. 


. Kahler, Erich. “Siakularisierung des Teufels: Thomas Mann’s Faust.” 
Die Neue Rundschau (Stockholm), 1948, No. 10, pp. 185-202. 


The possibility of art in our days is the very topic of Mann’s Doktor 
Faustus. Mann’s way a way from Realism to Constructivism. Dr. Faustus 
“die Endschrift der Endschriften”: struggle between daimon and discipline. 
Leverkiihn-Faustus not only representative symbolic figure of the German, 
but of Occidental man.(O.S.) 


. Kennedy, Victor. “Joseph Furphy Wrote a Book.” Southerly (Syd- 
ney), IX (1948), 127-130. 


A discussion of Such is Life. (B.S.) 


. Kiely, Benedict. Poor Scholar: A Study of the Works and Days of 
William Carleton, 1794-1869. London: Sheed and Ward. 


The study emphasizes Carleton’s value as a social and economic historian 
of the Irish Famines of the eighteen-forties. (J.P.K.) 
. Kingsford, Maurice Rooke. The Life, Works and Influence of William 

Henry Giles Kingston. Toronto: Ryerson. 

A biographical and critical scholarly study of a once popular empire 
author. (B.S.) 
. Korg, Jacob. ““The Short Stories of Dylan Thomas.” Perspective, I 
(1948), 184-191. 


A survey of the hallucinatory quality of the later stories, their affiliations 
with surrealism and folk lore, and their symbolic overtones. (R.M.K.) 
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. Kovalév, V. A. “Nacional’noe svoeobrazie ‘Zapisok ohotnika’ I. S. 
Turgeneva (The National Flavor of I. S. Turgenev’s Sportman’s 
Sketches).”” Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie literatury i 
jazyka, VII (1948), 341-349. 

Turgenev’s work is compared favorably with the peasant stories of 

Georges Sand and Auerbach. (G.S.) 


. Kuzminskaja/Kuzminskaya/, Tat’jana A. Tolstoy As I Knew Him: 
My Life at Home and at Yasnaya Polyana. Translated by Nora 
Sigerist, Joan Levinson, Elizabeth Kresky, Boris Egor, Glenora 
W. Brown and Azizeh Azodi. With an introduction by Ernest J. 
Simmons. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy by his younger sister-in-law who served as a 
model for Natasha in War and Peace. Of considerable biographical and literary 

value. (G.S.) 


Lavrin, Janko. Pushkin and Russian Literature. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

A lucid and succinct account of Pushkin, his life, his work, his back- 
ground, and his place in Russian and world literature. The importance of 
Pushkin for the subsequent development of Russian prose fiction is briefly 
but clearly examined. (G.S.) 


. Leavis, F. R. “The Novel as Dramatic Poem (III): The Europeans.” 
Scrutiny, XV (1948), 209-221. 


Finds this novel to be a Jamesian endorsement of democracy, and one 
that exists almost wholly in dramatic terms, in dialogue. (H.G.) 


. Lépez Estrada, Francisco. ““Cotejo de las ediciones, Alcal4, 1585, y 
Paris, 1611, de la Galatea de Cervantes.” Revista bibliogréfica y 
documental, II (1948), 73-90. 


A collation of the first and third editions of the Galatea, in preparation 
for a critical edition by the same author. (J.L-M.) 


. Lépez-Morillas, Juan. ‘‘Unamuno y sus criaturas: Antolin S. Papar- 
rig6pulos.”” CA, VII (1948), 234-249. 


Unamuno’s theory of the novel as applied to one of the characters of 
Niebla. (J.L-M.) 


. Lukanov, G. and A. Belik. “O tvoréeskom metode socialistiéeskoj 
literatury (On the Creative Method of Socialist Literature).” 
Octjabr’, VII (1948), 177-191. 

Discusses a number of recent Soviet novels from the point of view of 

Socialist Realism. (G.S.) 


. Lyon, Sylvia. The Life and Times of Prosper Mérimée. New York: The 
Dial Press. 


. Macuev, N. “V. B. Belinskij: Bibliografija 1938-1948. gg. (V. G. Be- 
linskij: Bibliography for 1938-1948.)” Sovetskaja Kniga, VI (1948) 
117-121. 
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4-118. Maier, Hans Albert. “Die Stellung des Doktor Faustus im Gesamtwerk 
Thomas Manns.” MLOQ, IX (1948), 343-352. 


Mann’s latest novel a revocation and collapse of his humanistic hopes 
with regard to Germany. (0.S.) 


. Mayo, Robert D. “The Chronology of the Waverley Novels: The 
Evidence of the Manuscripts.” PMLA, LXIII (1948), 935-949. 


To postulate a hypothetical novitiate for Scott as a novelist is to assume 
Scott’s development in the art of the novelist that an examination of the 
novels does not justify. (J.P.K.) 


. Malraux, André. “The Psychology of Art.”” HOR, XVIII (1948), 
46-66. 


. March, Harold. The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust. Philadelphia: Univ. 
of Penna. Press. 


Mayer, Hans. “Doktor Faustus.”’ Ost und West (Berlin), II (148), 
23-30. 


Very understanding interpretation of Mann’s work as his “life’s balance 
and settlement of accounts with all things German.” Reveals the two sides 
of Germany’s soul: music and classical humanism. Leverkiihn’s music the 
alliance between “exactness and ecstasis.” Structure of the book: a composi- 
tion in the twelve-tone-system. (O.S.) 


. Mir6, Rodrigo. Origenes de la Literatura Novelesca en Panamd. 
PanamA: Ministerio de Educaci6n. 


A bird’s-eye view, 29 pages, of the almost non-existent prose fiction of 
Panama, from its questionable beginnings in the narratives of discoverers 
and conquerors touching on the Isthmus, down to a growing collection of 
stories and novels largely still buried in the journals and periodicals of the 
past fifty years. (J.E.E.) 


. Mjéberg, Jéran. “Eyvind Johnson Férmedlaren, Berittaren, Mo- 
ralisten.”’ Samliden Tidsskrift for Politikk Litteratur og Samfunds- 
spoérsmal, LVII (1948), 295-308. 


. Moore, John Robert. “Defoe’s Workshop.” MB, XXIII (1948), 
323-330. 


. MoSenskij/Moshensky/, Oleg. ““A New Force of the People’s Strug- 
gle for Socialism: Soviet Literature. “Soviet Weekly, Nov. 4, 1948, 
p. 11. 

The author maintains that it is impossible to understand Flaubert with- 
out Turgenev, Romain Rolland without Tolstoy,.and G. B. Shaw without 
Chekhov, and stresses Gorky’s exceptional role in drawing attention to 
oppressed classes. (G.S.) 


. Mouton, Jean, Le Style de Marcel Proust. Paris: Corréa. 


. Narcejac, Thomas. “Le Roman policier.”” Gazette des Lettres, Aug. 7, 
1948, p. 6. 
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. Naumann, Walter, “The Architecture of George Eliot’s Novels. MLQ 
IX (1948), 37-50. 

George Eliot’s novels are weak in structure, as in Middlemarch, and her 
novels live by their sympathetic feeling for the characters. The aesthetic 
aspects of the novel as an art form are neglected for moral and intellectual 
developments. (J.P.K.) 


. Neider, Charles. The Frozen Sea: A Study of Franz Kafka. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 

Most of the material previously appeared in periodicals. After some none 
too lucid attacks on what this author calls the Kafka-Cabala, Neider in- 
dulges in a psychoanalytical interpretation which has the doubtful merit of 
outdoing all the assorted ‘‘Cabalists.” (O.S.) 


. Neiss, R. J. “Emile Zola: from Fact to Fiction.”” MLN, LXIII (1948) 
407-408. 


. Nouvelles Littéraires, Les. July 1, 1948. 
Issue devoted to Chateaubriand. (I.P.) 


. O’Brien, Justin, “Marcel Proust as a Moralist.”” RR, XX XTX (1948), 
50-69. 


. O’Connor, William Van, ed. Forms of Modern Fiction. Minneapolis: 
The Univ. of Minnesota Press. 

On Huxley: F. J. Hoffman; On Joyce: T. S. Eliot; “Ulysses, Order and 
Myth”; On Virginia Woolf: Warren Beck; On Graham Greene: M. D. Zabel; 
On E. M. Forster: E. K. Brown; On Lawrence: Francis Fergusson; also essays 
on theory of fiction by R. W. Stallman, Lionel Trilling, William Van O’Connor, 
C. H. Rickword, Mark Schorer and Allen Tate. (R.M.K.) 


. Ogletree, Jean. “Willa Cather y Emilia Pardo Bazan.” IJnsula, III 
(1948), 8. 


. Pampaloni, Geno. “Corrado Alvaro.”’ Belfagor, III (1948), 60-64. 


In his novels Alvaro is typically representative of the modern man, who 
is doomed never to know peace, at war with himself and the world, restless 
and unsatisfied. The article contains comparisons, very sensitively felt and 
beautifully expressed, between Alvaro and Verga and D’Annunzio with the 
purpose of setting out the personal characteristics of Alavaro’s temperament 
and art. (D.V.) 


. Petrocchi, Giorgio. ““Moralita di Bonaventura Tecchi (Ethics in 
Bonaventura Tecchi).” Fiera Letteraria, ITI (1948), 4. 


Stresses the psychological depth in La presenza del male, reached through 
the ethical element diffused in these stories. (D.V.) 


. Pézard, André. “Figures francaises dans les Contes de Boccacce.” 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, XXII (1948), 5-34. 


The early Italian tales of the XIIIth Century were a more or less free 
translation of the French epic and courtly originals. It was natural for Boc- 
caccio to introduce French characters into the tales of the Decameron. The 
article enumerates these characters and brings out the skill with which 
Boccaccio treats them. (D V.) 





Rouse and Others 


. Phillips, Arthur. “Henry Lawson as Craftsman.” Meanjin (Mel- 
bourne), VII (1948), 80-90. 


A discussion of the prose style and short story technique of Australia’s 
most highly regarded short story writer who died in 1922. (B.S.) 


. Poggioli, Renato. “Bacchelli.” Jtalia, XXV (1948), 164-166. 


Bacchelli presented through J/ Diavolo al Pontelungo (The Devil at Ponte- 
lungo) and his latest novel in three parts, J] Mulino del Po (The Mill of the 
Po River). (D.V.) 


. Pommer, Henry F. “Herman Melville and the Wake of the Essex.” 
AL, XX (1948), 290-304. 


Shows Melville’s changing of actual events to suit his artistic purposes. 
(H.G.) 


. Pritchett, V. S. “The Future of English Fiction.” PR, XV (1948), 
1063-1071. 


Sensible appraisal of the difficulties confronting the novelist today. 
Argues that Marxism and new-Catholicism are only temporary palliatives, 
that a serious concern for character must be cultivated. (R.M.K.) 


. “La produccién literaria espafiola de 1947.” MLJ, XXXII (1948), 
323-332. 


Contains a valuable list of young novelists. (J.L-M.) 


. Putnam, Samuel. Marvelous Journey: Four Centuries of Brazilian 
Literature. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


A somewhat journalistic treatment, which rather closely follows Isaac 
Goldberg’s Brazilian Literature as far as the latter goes (circa 1900). Additional 
chapters cover the period to circa 1947. There is no other work on Brazilian 
literature, written in English, of comparable scope. Even for the period cov- 
ered by Goldberg, to say nothing of the later period, Putnam’s book gives 
many names, dates and titles in addition to those given by Goldberg. There is 
also a good deal of comparison of Brazilian with North American literature, 
some of which is useful, some supererogatory. Documentation is relegated toa 
somewhat inaccessible appendix. In the absence of comparable works in Eng- 
lish, this will be a useful manual for undergraduates and laymen; the specialist 
in Spanish-American literature will find it gives a good, and generally reliable, 
summary treatment; the specialist in Brazilian literature will find that it 
contains little that is new or original. (J.H.D.A.) 


. Ragonese, Gaetano. “La lingua parlata dei Promessi Sposi e del 
Verga (The Spoken Language of The Betrothed and that of 
Verga).’”’ Belfagor, III (1948), 289-299. 

A constructive and original article in which the spiritual growth of Verga 
is viewed against the background of his formative period as a stylist. (D.V.) 


146. Rat, Maurice. “‘Madame Bovary, c’est moi,’ aurait pu dire la volup- 
tueuse Louise Praider.” La Bataille, June 30, 1948. 


4147. Reiffenscheidt, F. M. “Stimme zu Thomas Mann.” Berliner Hefte, 
III (1948), 374-378. 
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Zeitblom, the narrator of Doktor Faustus, carries the germ of Nazism 
in himself and demonstrates thus that the humanistic “higher German in- 
dividual,” in whom Thomas Mann mirrors himself, fails to save Germany 
from the onslaught of the irrational. (O.S.) 


. Remenyi, Joseph. “Aladar Kuncz, Hungarian-Transylvanian Writer.” 
CE, X (1948), 133-138. 


. Richardson, Henry Handel. Myself When Young. New York: W. W’ 
Norton and Co. 


This work is the only definitive account of Miss Richardson’s early 
years and is remarkably forthright and honest. It will prove of value not 
only to students of Australian literature but to all students of the novel, for 
Miss Richardson is the only Australian novelist of the present century to 
achieve world fame and recognition. (B.S.) 


. Robert, G. “Zola et le classicisme.”’ Revue des sciences humaines, 
(1948), No. 49 (New Series), pp. 1-24. 


. Rochedieu, C. A. A Bibliography of French Translations of English 
Works, 1700-1800. With an introduction by Donald F. Bond. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press. 


A complete listing of English books translated into French during the 
eighteenth century. (H.B.R.) 


. Roderick, Colin (compiler), Twenty Australian Novelists. Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson, 1947. 


A companion piece to The Australian Novel (Sydney, 1945), this work is a 
selection of extracts from Australian novels with a biographical and critical 
note on each author. It contains information not readily available in this 
country concerning such writers as Mrs. Campbell Praed, Arthur H. Adams, 
Louis Stone, Dale Collins, Chester Francis Cobb, Dorothy Cottre!l, Jack 
McLaren, Roy Bridges, Velia Ercole, Helen Simpson, Ion Idriess, G. B. 
Lancaster, Norman Lindsay, Christina Stead, Miles Franklin, Xavier Her- 
bert, Seaforth Mackenzie, Myra Morris, Ernestine Hill and Kylie Tennant; 
but it is intended for general rather than scholarly consumption. (B.S.) 


. Rodriguez Monegal, Emir. “Aspectos de la novela en el siglo XX.” 
Sur, XVI (1948), 86-97. 


The danger to the novel resulting from too much experimentation. 


(J.L-M.) 


. Roger-Henrichsen, Gudmund. “Humanistens okkupationsroman 
(The Humanist’s Novel of the German Occupation).” Atheneum 
Tidsskrift for Litteratur, II (1948), 202-208. 


. Rojas, Angel F. La Novela Ecuatoriana. México: Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. 


An indispensable survey of the development of the Ecuadoran novel 
through three sharply defined periods: 1830-1895, 1895-1925, 1925-1945, 
with uncommon insistence upon the intimate relationship between socio- 
economic-historic factors and prose fiction. Over one hundred pages are 
devoted to the social and historical background of each epoch. This is un- 
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questionably the leading critica] study of Spanish-American prose fiction for 
1948. (J.E.E.) 


. Roose, R. “Don Quichotte dans la littérature néerlandaise aux XVIT* 
et XVIII siécles.”” Lettres Romanes, II (1948), 45-59, 133-149. 


A comprehensive and penetrating study. (J.L-M.) 
. Rubow, Paul V. “Vilhelm Bergsge og hans store Roman (Vilhelm 
Bergsge and His Great Novel).”” Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 

Sources, models and parallels. (P.M.M.) 


. Sassoon, Siegfried. George Meredith, New York: The Viking Press. 


The presentation of Meredith is rather a portrait than a critical biography 
The lack of bibliography limits its usefulness. (J.P.K.) 


59. Schilird, V. L’arte di Gabriele D’Annunzio (The Art of Gabriele 


D’ Annunzio). Torino: S.E.I. 


A well written book that voices opinion universally accepted on the art 
of D’Annunzio. (D.V.) 


. Sealts, Merton M., Jr. “Melville’s Reading: A Check-List of Books 
Owned and Borrowed.” Harvard Library Bulletin, IL (1948), 141- 
163, 378-392. 

A closely annotated chronological description followed by a check-list. 

(H.G.) 

. Sell, Frederick C. “Ein Kommentar zu Thomas Manns Dr. Faustus.” 
Monatshefte, XL (1948), 195-203. Also in Die Wandlung (Heidel- 
berg), III (1948), 403-413. 

Leverkiihn’s life as the tragedy of an extraordinary man. Difference 
between Nietzsche and Leverkiihn: Nietzsche re-evaluated the evil which he 

failed to recognize as such; Leverkiihn recognizes it and falls prey to it. (O.S.) 


. Sierra, Justo. Obras Completas. Vols. VI and VII. Ed. by José Luis 
Martinez. México: Libreria Universitaria. 


. Simpson, Claude M., Jr. ‘““Wagner and the Tannhiuser Tradition.” 
PMLA, LXIII (1948), 244-261. 

The place within the tradition of the legend of such prose works as Der 
Venusberg bei Ufhausen (1839), Tieck’s “Der getreue Eckhart und der Tan- 
nenhauser,” the same author’s Phantasus, and E.T.A. Hoffmann’s “Der 
Kampf der Singer.” (O.S.) 


. Sklovskij, V. ““M.I. Kutuzov i Platon Karataev v romane Vojna 
i mir (M. I. Kutuzov and Platon Karataev in the Novel War and 
Peace).”” Znamia, V (1948), 137-145. 

The whole article, written by one of the former leaders of the “formalist” 
school in literary criticism, attempts to conform to the new demands of Soviet 

patriotism. (G.S.) 


. “Smiling Aspects of Life.” LTLS, Oct. 9, 1948. p. 568. 


A survey of Howells’ career, with particular attention to The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. (H.G.) 
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166. Spiller, Robert E., Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, Henry Seidel 
Canby, eds.; Howard Mumford Jones and Dixon Wecter, associ- 
ates. Literary History of the United States. 3 vols. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Despite his feeling that the work has some unevenness and does not 
achieve the high unity of spirit as of subject matter, Perry Miller, writing in 
The New York Times Book Review for December 5, 1948, holds it to be “a 
basic document for our age” in scheme and attainment. The third volume 
is a carefully planned and detailed bibliography, the best yet, and it can be 
bought separately. (H.G.) 


. Stafford, Jean. “The Psychological Novel.” KR, X (1948), 214-227. 
A cogent attack upon critical carelessness in equating fiction with psy- 


chology, case studies, or social protest. Valuable as these are, they are not the 
essential job of the novelist, which is to remain loyal to reality. (R.M.K.) 


. Stallman, Robert W., ed. Critiques and Essays in Criticism 1920- 
1948. With a foreword by Cleanth Brooks. New York: The Ronald 
Press. 


Contains a comprehensive bibliography with a large section on prose 
fiction criticism. (H.B.R.) 


. Stewart, Randall. Nathaniel Hawthorne. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 


Thoroughly reliable one volume biography by the well-known, lifelong 
specialist in Hawthorne. (H.G.) 


. Stilman, Leon. “Oblomovka Revisited.” ASEER, VII (1948), 45-77. 


An interesting analysis of Gontarov and of some traditional views of 
him. His work is said to be remarkable for lack of historical perspective and 
to reflect only the various aspects of Gontarov’s own personality. In Oblomov 


1, & 


Gonéarov “wrote about a man, not about Oblomovism.” Gonéarov’s “neu- 
rotic personality” is stressed and his Unusual Story discussed as “a truly 
amazing product of a sick mind.” (G.S.) 


. Torre, Guillermo de. ““The Agony of Unamuno.” Translated by Ilsa 
Barea. NMQR, XVIII (1948), 141-151. 


. Triebel, L. A. “Source Books of The Young Cosima.”’ Meanjin (Mel- 
bourne), VII (1948), 56-57. 


A brief description of the source books of this H. H. Richardson novel 
which are now in the library of the University of Tasmania. (B.S.) 


. Trilling, Lionel. ““Manners, Morals, and the Novel.” KR, X (1948), 
11-27. 


. Vallejo N4jera, A. “La realidad clinica psiquidtrica en la novela.” 
Razon y fe, XLVIII (1948), 408-430. 


The treatment of madness by various novelists. (J.L-M.) 


. van Wijk, Louise E. “Notitser om Herman Bang.” Edda Nordisk 
Tidsskrift for Litteraturforskning, XLVII (1948), 184-207. 
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Varese, Claudio. “Critica letteraria (Literary Criticism).” Nuova 
Antologia, LX XXIII (1948), 424-427. 


A discussion of the fourth series of Scritiori d’oggi (Authors of Today) 
by this well-known critic. The book contains critical essays on Bruno Cicog- 
nani, Riccardo Bacchelli, Carlo Rosselli and Carlo Levi. The article deals also 
with a book by Antonio Baldini, a famous humorist, entitled Fine Ottocento 
(End of the XIXth Century), a book of reminiscences and keen analyses of 
that time. (D.V.) 


. Verniére, Paul. “Balzac et la genése de ‘Vautrin.’” RHZ, XLVIII 


(1948), 53-68. 


. Vial, André. “Flaubert, émule et disciple émancipé de Balzac: L’edu- 


cation sentimentale.”” RHL, XLVIII (1948), 233-263. 


. Vordtriede, Werner. “Rabelais, Stendhal and Gide.’”” UKCR, XIV 


(1948), 65-72. 


. Waggoner, Hyatt H. “Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Cemetery, the 


Prison, and the Rose.” UKCR, XIV, (1948), 175-190. 


Traces four influences at work on Hawthorne: New England Protestant 
Christianity, science and secular thought, romanticism, and democracy. Also 
supplies a diagram analysis of The Scarlet Letter symbolism in terms of 
Nature and Culture and Good and Evil. (H.G.) 


. Warren, Austin. Rage for Order: Essays in Criticism. Chicago: Univ. 


of Chicago Press. 


This study of nine writers within a broadly defined metaphysical frame- 
work includes a sensitive re-evaluation of Hawthorne, particularly from the 
basis of the relationship of the artist’s inner self and the exterior literary 
convention, such as the Gothic, which he uses. It also contains essays on 
Franz Kafka, E. M. Forster, and Henry James. (H.G.) 


. Wegelin, Christopher. “Social Criticism of Europe in the Fiction of 
N. P. Willis.” AL, XX (1948), 313-322. 


Willis’s twenty-five short stories laid in Europe include fourteen con- 
taining “social criticism, all of which is directed against the heartlessness 
and snobbery of fashionable society.” The theme of natural versus hereditary 
nobility is basic to his only novel, Paul Fane. (H.G.) 


. Weiss, Neil. ““Nabokov: ‘Cluster Around an Image.’” The New 


Leader, April 10, 1948, p. 11. 


A review article about Vladimir Nabokov’s Nine Stories. Some interesting 
observations on the art of this new Conrad who at the age of forty, when 
regarded as the most gifted Russian writer of the younger generation outside 
Russia, began writing in English and achieved a considerable reputation in 
America. (G.S.) 


. Whalley, George. “The Great Canadian Novel.” QQ, LV (1948), 318- 


326. 


On some of the problems confronting contemporary Canadian writers of 
fiction. (B.S.) 
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. Williams, Ames W., and Vincent Starrett. Stephen Crane: A Bibliog- 
raphy. Glendale, Calif.: John Valentine. 


. Wilson, Edward M. “Cervantes and English Literature of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” BIH, L (1948), 27-52. 


Traces of Cervantes’ fiction in the Jacobean dramatists and in Samuel 


Butler’s Hudibras. (J.L-M.) 


. Woodcock, George. “Graham Greene.” In The Writer and Politics. 
London: The Porcupine Press; pp. 125-153. 


Violence in Greene a symptom of the condition of man, part of the ethical 
struggle against evil and of the conflict of the individual and the state. Docu- 


mented and revealing. (R.M.K.) 


Woodcock, George, ““Kakfa and Rex Warner.” In The Writer and 
' Politics. London: The Porcupine Press; pp. 197-206. 


Contrast of Kafka’s complexity, mysticism and pessimism with Warner’s 
simpler human faith. Expresses preference for Warner because of his op- 


timism! (R.M.K.) 


. Wright, Lyle H. American Fiction, 1774-1850. San Marino, Calif.: 


Huntington Library. 


An expansion of Mr. Wright’s 1939 bibliography to 2772 titles, with 


revisions. (H.G.) 
. Yale French Studies, I (1948). 


The Spring-Summer issue contains a number of studies dealing with 
existentialism and the existentialist writers in prose fiction. (I.P.) 


. Zalesskaja, L. I., and R. N. Krendel’. V. G. Belinskij: K stoletiju 
so dnja smerti. Rekomendatel’nyj ukazatel’ literatury (V. G. Be- 
linskij: For the Centenary of His Death. A Guide of Recommended 
Literature). Under the general editorship of N. L. Brodskij. Mos- 
cow: Gosudarstvennaja Biblioteka SSSR im V. I. Lenina. 


Zuckerkandl, Viktor. “Die Musik des Doktor Faustus.” Die Neue 
Rundschau (Stockholm), (1948), No. 10, pp. 203-214. 


Music in Doktor Faustus is musical reality made of words, change of word 
poem into a tone poem, music as a demonic force. (O.S.) 
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Bataille, La, 146 
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186 
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Carleton, William, 106 

Cather, Willa, 11, 135 

Cervantes (Saavedra), Miguel de, 6, 8, 
29, 36, 62, 64, 113, 156, 186 

Chateaubriand, Francois René, 12, 132 

Chekhov, Anton, 126 

Cicognani, Bruno, 176 

Classicism, French, 150 

Clemens, Samuel L. 
Twain), 63 

Cobb, Chester Francis, 152 

College English, 148 

Collins, Dale, 152 

Collins, Tom, 74, 105 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 63 

Corvina (Budapest), 57 

Cottrell, Dorothy, 152 

Crane, Stephen, 185 

“Criticism,” 100 

Critique, 26 

Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico), 50, 114 

Cuentos Color de Humo, 88 


(pseud. Mark 


Daiches, David, 81 

Damon, S. Foster, 81 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr., 63 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele, 136, 159 

Dante (Alighieri), 43, 49 

Decameron, The, 138 

Defoe, Daniel, 125 

Del Buono, 69 

Democracy, 32 

Detective story, 128 

Devil at Pontelungo, The, 140 

Diavolo al Pontelungo, Il, 140 

Dickens, Charles, 30, 85 

Distrust of Ideas, The, 23 

Divine Comedy, The, 49 

Doktor Faustus, 56, 87, 104, 118, 122, 
147, 161, 192 

Don Quixote, 6, 64, 156 

Don Segundo Sombra, 50, 75 

Droste-Hiilshoff, Annette, 76 


Edda Nordisk Tidsskrift for Litteratur- 
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L’ Education sentimentale, 178 

Egor, Boris, 110 
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31, 129 

Eliot, T. S., 81, 134 

El Pinciano, 8 

English Novelists Series, The, 16, 48 
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Erewhon, 72 

L’eta breve, 18 

“Ethan Brand,” 66 

Europeans, The, 112 

Evans, Mary Ann (pseud, George 
Eliot), 13, 31, 129 

Existentialism and existentialist writers, 
190 

“Fall of the Novel, The,” 91 

Farrell, James T., 81 

Faulkner, William, 5, 84 

Fedallah, 44 

Fergusson, Francis, 134 

Fiction, philosophy in, 29 

Fiction, theory of, 37, 44, 45, 49, 50, 
91, 96, 100, 128, 134, 142, 153, 167, 
173, 181 

Fiera Letteraria, 137 

Fine Ottocento, 176 

Finnegans Wake, 23 

First Love, 11 

Flaubert, Gustave, 84, 100, 126, 146, 178 

Ford, Boris, 14 

Forster, E. M., 14, 134, 181 

Franklin, Miles, 7, 152 

Furphy, Joseph (pseud. Tom Collins), 
74, 105 

Fiist, Milan, 57 


Galatea, 113 

Gaskell, Mrs., 98 

Gaucho, 50 

Gazette des Lettres, 17, 128 

Germanic Review, 86, 87 

Gerould, J. T., 78 

“Getreue Eckhart und der Tannen- 
hauser, Der,” 163 

Gide, André, 80, 179 

Gilbert, Stuart, 81 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 94 

Goldberg, Isaac, 144 

Gonfarov, 170 

Gorki, Maxim, 126 

Gouhier, Henri, 55 

Grattan, C. Hartley, 74 

Greene, Graham, 54, 134, 187 
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Har per’s Magazine, 9 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 52 

Harvard Library Bulletin, 160 
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169, 180, 181 

Hawthorne, Sophia, 46 
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Hendry, I., 81 

Hendry, J. F., 81 
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Heretica Tidsskrift, 91 

Hill, Ernestine, 152 
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Hispanic Review, 8, 75 
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Hoffman, F. J., 81, 134 

Hoffmann, E. T. A., 93, 163 

Hollés-Korvin, Lajos, 57 

Homme de bonne volonté, 47 

Horizon, 29, 120 

Howells, William Dean, 32, 79, 165 

Hudibras, 186 

Hudson Review, 84 

“Humanistens okkupationsroman,” 154 
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Huxley, Aldous, 134 
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Irish Writing, 28 

Italia che scrive, 10 

Italica, 43, 140 

Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR Otdelenie 
literatury i jazyka, 109 


Jacobean dramatists, 186 

James, Henry, 9, 84, 100, 101, 112, 181 

Jane Eyre, 85 

Johnson, Eyvind, 124 

Johnson, Thomas, H. 166 

Jolas, E., 81 

Jones, Howard Mumford, 166 

Josephson, Hannah, 21 

Josephson, Matthew, 21 

Journal of English and Germanic Phi- 
lology, 19 

Journals of André Gide, The, 80 

Joyce, James, 14, 23, 25, 81, 97, 134 

Judenbuche, 76 


Kafka, Franz, 26, 130, 181, 188 
“Kampf der Sanger, Der,” 163 
Karinthy, Ferenc, 57 
Karinthy, Frigyes, 57 

Kenner, H., 81 

Kenyon Review, 15, 97, 167, 173 
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Levin, Richard, 81 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TonE LANGUAGES; A TECHNIQUE FOR DETERMINING THE NUMBER AND 
Types oF Pitch CONTRASTS IN A LANGUAGE, WITH STUDIES IN 
TONEMIC SUBSTITUTION AND Fusion. By Kenneth L. Pike. Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan: The University of Michigan press, 1948. Pp. xii+187. 
(University of Michigan Publications in Linguistics, Volume Iv). 


THE TABLE of contents shows the following divisions: Preface, v-viii; part 
I, Characteristics of tone languages: I, Types of tone languages, 3-17; II, 
Tone characteristics contributing to the difficulties of tonemic analysis, 
18-42; part II, Steps in determining the number and kind of tonemes in a 
language: III, Preliminary steps in tonal analysis, 43-7; IV, Classification 
of words into groups with contrastive pitch for tonal analysis, 48-54; V, 
Analysis of the contrastive pitches of groups of words uniform in pitch, 
55-70; part III, The analysis of tonemic substitution: VI, Procedure for 
the analysis of tonemic substitution in phrases, 71-6; VII, Tonemic per- 
turbations in Mixteco, with special emphasis on tonomechanical sub- 
classes, 77-94; VIII, Tonemic perturbations in Mazateco, with special 
emphasis on tonemic fusion, 95-166; Bibliography, 167-74; Index, 175-87. 

It is seen that there are really three quite separate subjects treated: 
the phonemic analysis of certain kinds of tone phenomena in parts I and 
II; the analysis of tone morphophonemics in part III, chapter VI; the pres- 
entation of data on Mixtec and Mazatec in chapters VII and VIII. These 
three things are distinct; the last of them is pertinent as an exemplification 
of techniques discussed; the first two are legitimate subjects of study if 
kept properly apart on their own levels. 

Before going further, the question must be asked: Why tone languages, 
rather thah stress languages, or vowel languages, or any other such speciali- 
zation? And that is a question that cannot be answered in terms of sound 
basic theory. If tone differences are phonemic in a language, then they are 
to be examined in the same way as any other phonemic differences. The 
analysis of tone phonemes rests on exactly the same theoretical foundation 
as that of any other phonemes. Phonemic theory is one, if it is anything. 

To the reviewer, Pike’s present work, like all of his recent publications, 
is vitiated by a constant confusion of theory and practical or pedagogical 
applications, and by a refusal to keep analytical levels apart, so that 
morphology and syntax are used to arrive at supposedly purely phonologi- 
cal conclusions, while these conclusions themselves are used as the basis for 
grammatical conclusions (or, often, assumptions). 

If Pike had a sound phonemic theory, it would be proper for him to 
write a technological work applying that theory to specific problems. But 
he does not have such a theory: he constantly brings in considerations from 
morphology, using undefined terms like word and phrase. He mixes up 
phonetics and phonemics. He talks about extra-linguistic matters like style 
and politeness. He contrasts meanings instead of structures. 

In a technological work it might not be amiss to insist on the special 
difficulties of recording tone, and to point out the pitfalls that might arise 
in the phonemic analysis of pitch phenomena. But once again it would be 
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wholly unnecessary to examine in detail, as Pike does, the morphopho- 
nemics of tone. For morphophonemics functions along the same lines every- 
where in the analysis, in respect to all phonological phenomena. Morpho- 
phonemics is the statement of the phonological forms of morphemes. It 
cannot be used to establish, or help establish, that phonological form; all 
phonology must already be a datum before that first part of morphemics 
which we call morphophonemics can be talked about. 

The facts presented here about Mixtec and Mazatec (the reviewer 
can’t help being annoyed by Pike’s use of the non-English forms in -o, 
when the well-established English analogy of Aztec, Toltec, etc., exists) 
are detailed, and of interest in themselves. But since they are dealt with in 
terms of the mixture of levels and bad theory already discussed, their 
evaluation is impossible. 

Regretfully, and with full appreciation of the work Pike and his group 
have done in the pedagogical application of linguistic knowledge, the re- 
viewer feels obliged to say that Tone languages is a bad book, should not be 
used by students, and can safely be made available to already trained 
linguists only for reading and discussion as an example of what not to do 
in the science of linguistics. 

GEorGE L. TRAGER 
University of Oklahoma 


ENGLISH LireRARY CriTicIsM: THE RENASCENCE. By J. W. H. Atkins. 
London: Methuen [1947]. Pp. xi+371. 16 shillings. 


IF THE STUDENT of literary criticism is disappointed in this book it is only, 
I suspect, because the author’s previous histories, Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity (1934) and English Literary Criticism: the Medieval Phase (1943), 
are so illuminating. Serious students of literary criticism are already ac- 
quainted with a good share of the material offered in the present work, and 
the author does not add much to our understanding of well-known writers 
like Lodge, Sidney, Gascoigne, Puttenham, Nashe, Daniel, Jonson, and 
Milton. Nevertheless, Professor Atkins’ book will surely replace the ac- 
counts by Spingarn and Saintsbury; it is superior to any other history of 
English literary criticism. 

In my judgment, the most valuable part of the book is contained in 
the first four chapters: (I) Introduction; (II) The Break with Medievalism: 
Italian Humanists; (III) Humanism in England: Colet, Erasmus, Vives; 
(IV) The Rhetoric Tradition: Jewel, Wilson, Ascham. These admirable 
chapters should go a long way towards setting us straight about the back- 
ground and the beginnings of formal literary criticism in England. 

Professor Atkins’ main position is sound. He states it clearly in the 
Introduction and restates it even more clearly in his Conclusion (p. 346): 


The truth would appear to be that English Renascence criticism was not 
something which began in the 16th Century under contemporary Italian inspiration, 
but was rather a continuation of medieval efforts, colored anew by classical influ- 
ences derived from 15th-Century Italian Humanists, and invigorated by a constant 
appeal to the laws of Nature or reason. 
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Professor Atkins believes that the influence of sixteenth-century Italian 
critics, like Daniello, Minturno, J. C. Scaliger, and Castelvetro, has been 
over-rated; it was the ancients (Cicero, Quintilian, Horace, Plato) and the 
fifteenth-century Italian humanists, like Laurentius Valla, Politian, Pico 
della Mirandola, Ficino, Raphael Regius, who largely affected the Eliza- 
bethan theory of literature. Aristotle’s Poetics, while important, was not so 
important as some historians have led to believe. 

Professor Atkins emphasizes, and rightly, the spirit of rationalism 
emanating from the Italian humanists who broke with medieval traditions 
and taught Colet, Erasmus, Vives, and Melanchthon to adopt the more 
rational, the more aesthetic approach to the study of literature. This ra- 
tional and aesthetic approach was found, of course, in the great critics of 
antiquity. Colet was an Englishman. Erasmus and Vives lived for a time 
in England. Melanchthon’s work was well known in England. Although 
neither Vives nor Erasmus, preoccupied as they were with Latinity, went 
so far as to support the vernacular tongues, they, together with Colet, 
introduced into England the historical and aesthetic interpretation of liter- 
ature. Colet, for example, tried to interpret the epistles of St. Paul by 
explaining their historical background. Further, Colet intelligently applied 
the principles of classical rhetoric to these epistles and succeeded in reveal- 
ing some of their artistic qualities; he called attention to Paul’s use of 
argument, to his skill in building up the ethos of the speaker, to his skill in 
appealing to the pathos of the listener or reader. Erasmus, following the 
methods of Colet, pointed out, in the gospels, the consistency of narrative, 
the vividness of Christ’s character, the verisimilitude of the whole account. 

Although Saintsbury by no means neglected Erasmus, he overlooked 
the most important critical contributions of that great humanist. Vives, on 
the other hand, was scarcely more than mentioned by Saintsbury while 
Professor Atkins demonstrates that Vives was a more valuable critic of 
poetry than Erasmus. Vives clearly recognized the necessity of philosophi- 
cally justifying the importance of poetry, and so anticipated several leading 
arguments of more celebrated critics. For example, Vives who knew Plato, 
Plutarch, Cicero, Horace, and Quintilian, of course, anticipated Ben Jon- 
son’s advice to accept the ancients as guides and leaders but not as masters. 
Said Vives: 


There is nothing of the ancients so worn out by age that it cannot be accomo- 
dated to our modes of life. We may employ a different form, yet its usefulness 
remains. 


(Professor Atkins remarks that Vives derived little benefit from Aristotle’s 
Poetics although he knew the treatise. Very few sixteenth-century scholars, 
however, derived much benefit from the Poetics before the excellent Latin 
version of Paccius appeared in 1536, and there was no widespread accept- 
ance of the Aristotelian criticism of poetry before the publication of the 
great commentaries of Robortellus and Madius in 1548 and 1550.) Vives 
anticipated the aesthetic interpretation of poetic imitation that partly dis- 
placed, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the conception of imita- 
tion as mere copying. Vives advised the student of literature to select from 
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ancient writers what is best suited to his own talent and purpose. True 
imitation, he maintained, means studying the “‘art and method by which 
such and such effects were achieved by a given author, in order that similar 
artifices may accomplish for the imitator his own intention in his own 
work.” (Quoted on p. 47.) Vives also anticipated the famous quarrels over 
romance versus epic poem that flourished later in the century in Italy. As 
might be expected, Vives was on the side of the “Ancients”; he deplored 
the vogue of romances like Amadis, Tristan, and Lancelot du Lac, which he 
found devoid of both morality and truth. Erasmus, who called the medieval 
romances silly old wives’ tales, supported Vives’ position here. 

Professor Atkins makes clear that Colet, Vives, and Erasmus were not 
typical of English scholars and critics during the first three quarters of the 
sixteenth century. Generally, critical activities in England lagged behind 
those in Italy and France until near the close of the century. The relatively 
meager contributions of Englishmen towards formal literary criticism were 
mostly the work of rhetoricians: e.g. Leonard Cox, Richard Sherry, Richard 
Rainolde, Bishop Jewel, Thomas Wilson, and Roger Ascham. (The criti- 
cism of Colet, Vives, Erasmus, Melanchthon, and many another humanist, 
to be sure, was mainly rhetorical.) Wilson’s Arle of Rhetorique (1560), 
which presented the larger conception of rhetoric contained in Cicero and 
Quintilian, was specially valuable. Professor Atkins’ analysis of Wilson is 
particularly good. And always he keeps in mind these important rhetorical 
influences. 

The survey of Elizabethan defenses of poetry and arts of poetry, save 
for an illuminating analysis of the obscure De re poetica disputatio (1573) of 
Richard Willis, contributes little that is new or specially significant. The 
story of the development of dramatic criticism in England is better. Here 
Professor Atkins has made good use of the dramatists themselves, both 
the academic and the professional playwrights. There is a very interesting 
treatment of Shakespeare, but the account of Jonson’s criticism seems to 
lack focus. I wish that Professor Atkins had paid more attention to 
Donatus, whose well-known essay prefixed to his famous commentary on 
Terence surely provided the principal source of both comic and tragic 
theory in the Renaissance—before Aristotle’s Poetics became available. 
Thomas Lodge, for example, whose Defense of Poetry (1579) was the first 
published answer to Stephen Gosson’s attack on dramatic poetry, based 
his own account of comedy and tragedy on the work of two Terentian 
commentators, the fourth-century Donatus and the late-fifteenth-century 
Iodocus Badius Ascensius. Professor Atkins barely mentions Donatus in 
connection with Lodge. Furthermore, the influence of Donatus did not 
disappear by the end of the century; it may readily be perceived in Thomas 
Heywood, in Shakespeare, in Jonson, and in many others. Neither the 
Terentian commentators nor the Horatian commentators, who formulated 
many Renaissance theories of poetry long before the Aristotelian critics 
were active, are given credit for their important contributions. 

Perhaps I am demanding too much, however, from Professor Atkins, 
whose modest volume can hardly be expected to satisfy the special interests 
of every reader. As it stands, the book is a wise, trustworthy guide to a 
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better understanding of English literary criticism in the Renaissance. It 
should prove valuable to any serious student of literature, indispensable to 
the student of literary criticism. 
Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


DeEvutTscHE WorRTBILDUNG. Von Walter Henzen. Halle: Max Niemeyer Ver- 
lag, 1947. Pp. xiv+307. 


DER VERFASSER michte ein Handbuch schaffen, das “die verschiedenen 
Vorziige unserer Wortbildungen von Kluge, Wilmanns und Paul ausniitzt 
und so gut wie méglich in sich vereinigt.” Er geht von Wilmanns aus, 
erginzt ihn durch Hinweise auf die iibrigen indogermanischen Sprachen, 
und arbeitet auBerdem unsere Kenntnisse iiber die mundartlichen Wort- 
bildungsmittel in das reichhaltige Werk hinein. In einem einleitenden 
Kapitel, das ‘Allgemeines’ iiberschrieben ist, geht er ein auf die Aufgabe 
und Stellung der Wortbildung, Wortbildung und Wortschépfung, Wort- 
bildung durch Analogiewirkung, nichtanalogische Wb., Wb. und Bedeu- 
tung, Wb. und Flexion, Wesen des Wortes, Literarische Strémungen und 
Wb., Umgangssprache, Mundarten, etc. Ein zweites Kapitel behandelt die 
Zusammensetzung, ein drittes die Ableitung durch Suffixe, und in einem 
SchluSkapitel ‘Besondere Arten von Wortbildung’ werden untergebracht 
Feststellungen oder Abhandlungen iiber Zusammenbildungen, Wortmisch- 
ung, Riickbildung, Wortkiirzung, Ubertritt in andere Wortklassen, Volks- 
etymologie, Iteration, Reduplikation, Verbalisierung mit Prifixen. Ein 
Sachregister und ein Wortverzeichnis beschlieSen das umfangreiche Ma- 
terial. 

Die Einteilung eines Werkes dieser Art ist nicht einfach. Soll die Form 
oder die Bedeutung grundsitzlich vorgehen? Die Entscheidung dieser 
Frage hingt von der Absicht des Verfassers und von dem Gegenstand ab. 
Handelt man iiber die Sprache im allgemeinen, so wird man von den 
sprachlichen Erscheinungen im allgemeinen, ihrer Funktion, ihrer Be- 
deutung sich ein Bild machen. Bei der Verschiedenheit des Sprachbaus ist 
eine rein formelle Einteilung schwer durchzufiihren. Schreibt man die 
Geschichte der Wortbildung eines bestimmten Sprachzweigs oder einer 
Sprache, so wird man die Anordnung auf die Form griinden. Wenn man 
wie Henzen in seiner deutschen Wortbildung auch Bezug nimmt auf das 
Indogermanische, so wird man etwa in dem Kapitel Ableitung durch Suf- 
fixe die indogermanischen Bildungen, die im Germanischen weiterleben, 
besprechen und das dazugehérige germanische, bzw. deutsche Material 
hier einreihen, dann etwa die nur germanischen Bildungen aufnehmen, 
danach die westgermanischen, darauf die nur deutschen und zuletzt die 
Bildungen, die ins Deutsche entlehnt sind. Durch weitgehendste Heranzie- 
hung des germanischen Materials wire eine Entwicklung der einzelnen 
Bildungstypen iiber das hinaus, was in den Handbiichern verzeichnet ist, 
erneut zu versuchen. Mit andern Worten, eine germanische Wortbildungs- 
lehre mit Aufstellung der verschiedenen Ableitungstypen, nicht nur nach 
Form, sondern auch nach Bedeutung, und wenn méglich zuriickgefihrt auf 
einzelne Wortmuster, stellt die Briicke zwischen den deutschen Wort- 
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bildung und den indogermanischen Bildungen dar. Da solch eine Wort- 
bildungslehre erst zu schaffen ist, sind bei Henzen die Verbindungslinien 
vom Deutschen iiber das Gemeingermanische zum Indogermanischen 
nicht so genau gezogen, wie es zu wiinschen wire bei einer Wortbildung, 
die die Ankniipfung an das Indogermanische anstrebt. 

Dagegen ist das Buch von einer erstaunlichen Reichhaltigkeit des 
deutschen Materials. Nicht nur die Wortbildung im engeren Sinne kommt 
zu ihrem Recht; auch iiber den Aufbau des deutschen Wortschatzes 
berichtet der Verfasser im Umri&8. Die Ergebnisse der Sprachgeographie 
kommen dem Werk zugute. Wir erfahren iiber die Ansichten verschiedener 
Gelehrter zu dieser und jener Frage, besonders im allgemeinen Teil, aber 
auch in dem Kapitel ‘Zusammensetzung.’ Die Literatur iiber die deutsche 
Wortbildung ist weitgehendst ausgeniitzt (Ingeborg Klatt, Das s-(z-) Suf- 
fix als Bildungssuffix, wire etwa nachzutragen). Professor Henzens Werk 
ist ein unentbehrliches Handbuch fiir jeden, der sich mit deutscher Wort- 
bildung wissenschaftlich beschaftigen will. 

Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Worp ForMATION IN GERMAN. By Frederic T. Wood. Charlottesville, 
Virginia: University of Virginia, 1948. Pp. 124. 


THE AUTHOR states that the “object of this volume’”’ is “to describe the 
system of word formation in the modern German standard of literary 
language.” He succeeds well in his purpose to provide a treatise on 
word formation for the use of English speaking students of German. 

The book is divided into three sections, Prefixes, Suffixes and Com- 
pounds. The arrangement within the sections is appropriately based on the 
criterion of form and not on that of meaning. In the second section, diminu- 
tives suffixes are grouped together. Likewise, a brief characterization of 
other suffixes, such as abstract noun, nomen agentis, collective, preceding 
the formation, or immediately following it (-el, nomina agentis; n. in- 
strum.;...), would have been useful, and desirable in all cases where the 
category is not too complex. The native formations might have been 
grouped together in contrast to the loan-formations. Suffixes going back 
to independent words (-heit, -tum, -schaft; -lich, -haft, -bar, -sam) might 
have been labelled as special sub-groups. The prefixes, being difficult for 
the student learning German, are rightly given a good deal of attention. 
The classification of this section is not decisive. It is divided into A Separa- 
ble Prefixes, B Inseparable P., C Doubtful P., D Nominal P. Would it not 
have been preferable to separate the verbal formations from the nominal 
formations in ABC? Naturally, a noun derived from a verb would be listed 
together with the verbal formation. 

A treatise on the word formation of a modern language can be written 
entirely from the point of view of modern usage without reference to his- 
torical development. The function, relationship, and interplay of the dif- 
ferent formations, their part in the expression of thought will be the topic 
of such a study. The author did not choose this plan. As in historical studies 
of word formation, Professor Wood in his book, deals with the individual 
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formations; “historical explanations are given wherever they seemed 
needed to clarify the present form or usage of a word or particle.” The 
historical information provided by the author for this purpose is ample, and 
good. Sometimes an examination of the original material would have led to 
different statements. A few points are being taken up. The statement that 
the suffix -lich does “come from some form connected with an ancient verb 
allied to English ¢o like’”’ (p. 79) is rather indirect. The prefix be- is not the 
modern representative of two particles (cf. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 1, 
p. 107). The material arrayed on page 21, as it stands, can hardly be con- 
sidered to prove anything in this respect (cf. also be-Vorsilbe, in Triibners 
deutsches Wérterbuch, 1, 247-248). It is not possible to see the adjective 
bar “bare” rather than the suffix WGmc. -ddri- in the final syllable of 
offenbar and kundbar, if one follows up the history of this formation to its 
basic patterns. Starting with a type like OHG unbdéri ‘unfruchtbar’ and its 
opposite(s) OE wastmbdre, eppel-, corn-, bléstm-, weald-, the type OE 
léohtbére, OHG liohtbéri, ‘lucifer,’ OHG sctnbéri ‘glinzend, leuchtend; 
offenbar’ (beside OHG skin ‘Glanz, Helligkeit, Schein, Augenscheinlichkeit, 
Sichtbarkeit’; eines dinges scin wégan ‘etwas augenscheinlich zeigen, die 
Sichtbarkeit von etwas mit od. an sich tragen’; Schade) appeared at an 
early time, continues in OHG ofanbéri, MG offenbar, kundbar, MHG 
unhelbere (beside helbeare). The negative compounds (um-) account, at 
least in part, for the passive meaning, in a number of these formations. By 
means of the informative and scholarly work of Professor Wood the student 
of German word formation may lay a solid and extensive foundation ina 
difficult field of study. 
Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


SHAKESPEARE UND DER TRAGODIENSTIL SEINER ZEIT. By Levin L. Schiick- 
ing. Sammlung Dalp, Band 45. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag [1947]. 
Pp. 184. 


PROFESSOR SCHUCKING’S most recent volume, Shakespeare und der Tra- 
gédienstil seiner Zeit, is a valuable contribution to our sounder understand- 
ing of Shakespeare in terms of his own milieu, an approach in which Pro- 
fessor Schiicking, with his earlier Charakter probleme bei Shakespeare (1919), 
was one of the pioneers. He chooses his text from Coleridge: “No one can 
understand Shakespeare’s superiority fully until he has ascertained, by 
comparison, all that which he possessed in common with several other 
great dramatists of his age, and has then calculated the surplus which is 
entirely Shakespeare’s own.” And it is from a study of the age, which he 
considers as artistically einheimisch Friihbarock, and of the “common pos- 
sessions” in philosophy, religion, psychology, and aesthetics, shared by 
Shakespeare with his contemporaries, that he draws his conclusions. But 
the book is not an attempt to reduce Shakespeare to “a time.”’ Professor 
Schiicking is much more concerned to show Shakespeare as at once a com- 
plete expression of his age and a force whose genius raised temporary and 
conventional patterns to enduring forms. 

Professor Schiicking’s method is simple and effective. He distinguishes 
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what he considers the basic characteristics of Elizabethan tragic drama, 
both in the handling of story and character (e.g., fondness for sensational 
and bizarre material; love of show; mingling of serious and comic; parallel- 
ing and reduplication in plot and character; exuberant profusion (and con- 
fusion) of effect; the eccentric, unbalanced, or paranoiac personality in 
hero, villain, and malcontent). These he illustrates individually, first by 
examples chosen with great breadth and point from Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries (particularly Kyd, Marlowe, Jonson, Chapman, Marston, 
Webster, and Tourneur), including extended and subtle analyses of repre- 
sentative character types in certain of their plays. Then, turning to Shake- 
speare, he shows how, though in some cases Shakespeare is mastered by the 
limitations of his materials, more frequently he so shapes them that what 
in the hands of his contemporaries might all too often be an ill-fused 
pasticcio achieves with him the simplicity and humanity of great art. 

Apart from a few minor matters of detail and interpretation, I would 
suggest only two criticisms. First, because of the emphasis continually 
placed on certain aspects of Elizabethan tragedy, there is some danger 
perhaps that a reader may be left with the impression that there is little or 
nothing natural or normal to be found in it; that the “Zug zum Ekstatisch- 
hyperbolisch-exzentrischen oder bizarren” (p. 174) is all there is; that 
everything, to generalize a phrase which Professor Schiicking applies toa 
particular example, is “‘iiber die Grenzen des Normalen” (p. 142). This is 
an exaggeration which I am sure Professor Schiicking does not intend to 
convey. Second, there is the question of the poetry, so vital a part of the 
total effect of Elizabethan drama. The magic power of great poetic lan- 
guage to fuse things constitutionally incompatible or to transform the 
merely theatrical or sensational into something artistically believable is 
not I think sufficiently emphasized. 

It is to be regretted that the language barrier makes the book not readily 
usable by students in England and America, for although there is little here 
that is actually new, the interpretive synthesis of the materials is important 
and unusually illuminating. The study deserves to be widely read. The lan- 
guage difficult y may in part be remedied by turning to Professor Schiicking’s 
British Academy Lecture (1938), of which the present study is a direct out- 
growth. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 


University of Illinois 


Les Cuansons Exizaséruarnss. By Floris Delattre and Camille Chemin. 
Vol. 1 of the Bibliotheque des Langues Modernes (Paris, 1948). Pp. 459. 


FLORIS DELATTRE, who has done so much to bring English society and 
English literature to the French understanding, has now brought his 
countrymen an anthology of Elizabethan songs. He has arranged the one 
hundred and fifty poems of his selection not by authors nor by chronology, 
but by sources of publication. Thus he groups together Ballads and 
Broadsides, Miscellanies, Songbooks, Lyrics from the Romance Writers, 
and Songs from the Dramatists. Within each category, of course, he fol- 
lows a chronological arrangement. 

His clear, readable, yet learned “Introduction,” which takes up 229 
pages of the book, explains his reasons for the novel order. And, as one 
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reads the poems in his arrangement, one comes to agree with his thesis 
that the English songs of the Elizabethan period were written with the 
prevailing music in mind. From the simple popular music of the ballad, 
through the complications of the part-song and madrigal, to the definite 
air, one seems to follow a development so natural as never to have ques- 
tioned it before. All the familiar songs from “Come over the bourn, Bessy” 
to “The glories of our blood and state’”’ take on new and, it seems to me, 
richer meanings in this point of view. 

The songs are carefully edited from the earliest editions, though spell- 
ing and punctuation have been modernized. Most valuable, perhaps, from 
the French point of view and very interesting from ours, are the transla- 
tions by Camille Chemin. Printed on pages facing the English text, these 
translations seem to catch almost every nuance of meaning that the 
Elizabethan songs contain. Professor Chemin has avoided the errors of his 
predecessors, Maurice Bouchor and Emile Legouis, by eschewing rhyme. 
He has instead translated the songs into what he deprecatingly calls 
“rhythmic prose.”’ His translations are much more than that. He has ex- 
panded the rhythmic pattern of the originals, but he has managed to give 
the same rhythmic effect. In addition, his skilful use of vowels and of al- 
literating consonants has managed, in many of the poems, to recapture the 
magical charm of the English lyricists. 

Orto E. ScHoEN-RENE 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


STUDIES OF BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS FROM THEIR BEGIN- 
NING TO 1800: A BrBLiocrRAPHy. By Katherine Kirtley Weed and 
Richmond Pugh Bond. Chapel Hill: (Studies in Philology, Extra 
Series, No. 2, December, 1946), University of North Carolina 
Press. 


THE Times Tercentenary Handlist, the Crane and Kaye Census, the Union 
List of Serials, and similar bibliographies have appeared in response to 
need for guides in the tangled field of periodicals. Much still remains to be 
done, however, before we have an adequate account of what periodicals 
there were and of who wrote and published them. Mrs. Weed and Professor 
Bond have facilitated the solution of these problems by giving us an ad- 
mirably careful and complete guide to nineteenth and twentieth century 
studies of British periodicals to 1800. Though they have set 1940 as their 
limit, they list a number of later works—some as late as 1945. And they 
include not only Canada and the United States, which was of course 
British during most of the period within the scope of the study, but conti- 
nental Europe as well. They do not, naturally, attempt completeness in 
these outlying areas but are very helpful in them. 

Entries, numbered in one continuous series throughout the volume, 
are grouped in seven sections as follows: I. Bibliographies and bibliographi- 
cal studies; IT. Beginnings of the newspaper; III. General studies; IV. Indi- 
vidual periodicals; V. Special subjects (freedom of the press, the essay, 
etc.); VI. Periodicals in Europe; VII. Periodicals in America. This arrange- 
ment is arbitrary, but, though the general studies in III might well have 
preceded the specialized ones of beginnings in II, it is probably as good a 
one as could be found. 
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The main body of entries comes in Section IV, where studies are listed 

under periodicals and their authors, publishers, and places of publication, 
all arranged in one alphabetical sequence. These unnumbered headings are in 
capitals. The first is ABERDEEN. Under it, each with its proper number, 
come general studies of periodical publication in Aberdeen. ABERDEEN 
is followed by ABERDEEN’S JOURNAL, and that by JAMES ABREE, 
a Canterbury printer and bookseller. Shortly we are at ADDISON, with 
cross-references to Steele, the Spectator and the Tatler (though not to the 
Guardian), and lesser items indicated by number only. Under ADDISON 
come biographies and general criticism. Studies of the Spectator and the 
rest come under those periodicals. It has not always been easy to decide in 
which section to place a particular item. Professor E. C. Baldwin’s “La 
Bruyére’s Influence upon Addison” (No. 382) is under Addison. Miss 
Caroline Goad’s book on Horace and eighteenth century English literature 
(No. 1558) is under The Essay in Section V: Special Subjects. And just 
where does one draw the line between those studies which are relevant to 
the periodical and those which only seem to be? Are Pope’s Atticus lines 
relevant because of their publication in St. James’s Journal? Aitken’s pres- 
entation of that fact is listed as No. 1167, but all later discussions of it are 
omitted. Mr. G. S. McCue’s argument for Swift’s use of the Weekly 
Comedy in Gulliver is No. 1432A. By a slip of the pen it is assigned to 
Notes and Queries instead of Modern Language Notes. My reply in the same 
journal is omitted. 

The alphabetical plan of the bibliography makes an elaborate index 
unnecessary. Mrs. Weed and Professor Bond have attempted simply to list 
studies by author and number. It is not clear why Swift, Addison, Gold- 
smith, and perhaps others have been included in the index. 

Reprints of periodicals lie outside the scope of this bibliography. As a 
rule they have been noted only when accompanied by editorial comment. 
A 36-page booklet (No. 1939) is listed apparently because it reprints cer- 
tain issues of the Boston News-letter and other early Boston papers. But the 
facsimile reprint of the entire Boston News-letter (1704-1776) and that of 
the Newport Mercury (1758-1800) from the John Carter Brown library are 
excluded. Even less relevant to the bibliography and excluded from it are 
the microfilms of the American Weekly Mercury (1719-1746), the Connecti- 
cut Courant (1764-1788), the Maryland Gazette (1745ff.), and the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette (1728-1789). The Union List of Microfilms and its supple- 
ments, issued by the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and the Union 
Library Committee on Microphotography, are the best guides to them. 
But these are matters Mrs. Weed and Professor Bond can consider in the 
supplements which it is hoped they will give us at appropriate times. 

ARTHUR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 
NED WARD OF GRUBSTREET. A StuDY OF SuB-LITERARY LONDON IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Howard William Troyer. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. 290 pp. 


NED WARD influenced prominent eighteenth-century writers and left his 
stamp on important types of literature, asserts Mr. Troyer frequently in 
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Ned Ward of Grubstreet. Actual proof of these statements is unfortunately 
lacking. But there can be no doubt that Mr. Troyer glorifies the annals of 
Grubstreet immeasureably. We meet Ward first at a Leicestershire inn, 
penniless but impertinent and conceited. We watch with approval as Mr. 
Troyer clears Ward’s skirts of several commonly accepted but false accusa- 
tions about his family and his early life. We follow Ward through the 
fourteen-year (1698-1712) maze of journalistic prose and poetry which was 
his flourishing period as a writer. We marvel at the earthiness, the candor, 
the realism of Ward’s sketches. Then at the peak of his career, with some 
regrets, we see Ward turn from Grubstreet to become in turn alehouse 
keeper, taverner, and coffee-house proprietor. Like Mr. Troyer, we are 
convinced that Ward boasts few elements of greatness, but that his career 
is amusing, breathtaking, fascinating. For he has carved for himself a 
writing career out of people and places about London. He has appealed to 
no patron. And his career has paid. Seldom has Grubstreet been made more 
delightful. 

Had Mr. Troyer been willing to leave his portrait of Ward at that 
stage, his book would have been completely satisfying. He writes well, he 
knows Ward and the period thoroughly (take p. 167, for example), and he 
has selected from Ward’s numerous writings the proper stories, pictures, 
and characters to make an accurate portrait. But like many writers of 
theses, Mr. Troyer wants to make a larger figure of his man. He feels that 
Ward should “anticipate” someone or influence someone or create some- 
thing. And so we read (p. 8) that Ward was one of the “leaders of the new 
movement” to establish periodical literature; that his London Spy became 
“more and more a monthly literary journal” and therefore a forerunner of 
the Tatler and Spectator (p. 54); that he “discovered the city of London for 
the journalist” (p. 59); that “he was the foremost figure in the popular 
literature concerned with the contemporary scene” (p. 209) for ten years 
before Addison and Steele. 

Ward it seems, was generous not only to the journalists. In emphasiz- 
ing the local scene and the ordinary man, “he pointed the way . . . for the 
novelists as well” (p. 59). The Modern World Disrob’d (1708) and Madame 
Coming—Sir (1703) “anticipate in subject matter and treatment the more 
lively and humane chronicle of Moll Flanders” (p. 140). From Ward’s 
humorous sketches of soldiers and sailors “both Defoe and Smollett were 
later to benefit” (p. 150). Space does not permit the further chronicle of 
Ward’s influence on the Character, or of his other numerous “innovations.” 

With some of these claims it is easy to agree. There can be little doubt, 
for example, that Ward’s “trips” constituted a new journalistic vogue. But 
proof for most of the statements quoted in the two preceding paragraphs is 
hardly forthcoming. The arguments are mainly post hoc. The men whom 
Ward is supposed to have anticipated have little to say about him, even 
less than his contemporaries, who, as Mr. Troyer acknowledges (p. 197), 
seldom noticed him. If his debtors were so conscious of his influence, why 
were they so quiet about him? 

The bibliography of Ward’s writings and of doubtful attributions is 
thorough and admirable. Mr. Troyer had been unable to locate a copy of 
Aesop at Paris, His Life and Letters, 1701, and so obtained the title and 
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the attribution from The Revels of the Gods. The Library of the University 
of Illinois has a copy: Aesop/at/Paris,/His/Letters/ And /Fables./(-) /Trans- 
lated from the Original French./(-)/Printed in the Year 1701./ There is no 
internal evidence to connect Ward with the authorship of the pamphlet, 
nor is the style his. Among the doubtful attributions, Bacchanalia (1698), 
which Mr. Troyer had not seen, is a later edition of Charles Darby’s 
Bacchanalia (1680). Both editions are in the Library of the University of 
Illinois. The poem was reprinted in Poems on Affairs of State, IV (1707), 
268-284. 
Brice Harris 
The Pennsylvania State College 


THE NONSENSE OF CommMON-SENSE, 1737-1738, By Lapy MARY WoRTLEY 
Montacu. Edited by Robert Halsband. (Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, Number Seventeen.) Evanston: North- 
western University, 1947. Pp. xxx, 57. 


THIS Is an edition of the nine essays written by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu for the now obscure irregular weekly journal of 1737-1738, The 
Nonsense of Common-Sense, in opposition to the Opposition to the Ministry. 
Here Lady Mary produces answers to the Chesterfield-Lyttleton weekly 
Common Sense in capable polemical prose, adroitly supports various Wal- 
polean measures, deals with such themes as feminism, luxury, and the 
lower and upper classes, and shows her knowledge of authors. These essays, 
together with one on corruption now first printed from the WortleyPapers, 
in their tone and style and argument do reasonable credit to Lady Mary’s 
reputation and present her as a political journalist above the order of 
normal Grub Streeters. Mr. Halsband provides an adequate introduction 
and notes for the text of these scarce papers. What with the current ad- 
vance of interest in the history and literature of the British periodical press 
such reprints of minor journalistic ventures (especially from the hands of 
major figures) appear as most welcome contributions. 
RICHMOND P. BonD 
The University of North Carolina 


SHELLEY’s Major Poetry: THE Fasric oF A VISION. By Carlos Baker. 
Princeton, N. J.; Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 307. $5.00. 


BOOKS ON SHELLEY generally fall into two categories—those that indis- 
criminately praise everything in the poet’s life and writings and those that, 
with equal lack of critical insight, condemn all in the man and the poet. 
Professor Baker’s book, Shelley’s Major Poetry, fortunately strikes a happy 
balance between these extremes. The author is steeped in the poet’s own 
works as well as in the vast critical material published on Shelley in the 
last hundred years. Professor Baker strives to let the poetry speak for 
itself, pushing aside, as far as possible, consideration of the poet’s life in his 
interpretation of the poems. He maintains that Shelley’s poetry has been 
read too exclusively and therefore quite misleadingly in the light of the 
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poet’s private life. This is a thesis difficult to defend, and I am not con- 
vinced that the author has succeeded in demonstrating its truth. However 
this may be, Dr. Baker has written the most useful and illuminating book 
on Shelley since White’s Life appeared in 1940. 

In an introductory chapter the author sets forth the purpose of his 
book. He is going to attempt to live the inner life of the poems and to set 
down the record of his experience. He will thus see the place of each of the 
various poems in the development of Shelley’s art and thought. Each poem 
will present its particular problem of interpretation, and viewed as a whole 
the poems will reveal a consistent pattern in the fabric of Shelley’s vision. 
The broad aim of the book, then, is to make that pattern clearer than it 
has ever been before. 

Professor Baker is concerned primarily with Shelley’s development as 
a philosophical and psychological poet, and it is precisely in this that the 
great achievement of his book lies. The author has skillfully marshalled his 
materials to this end and has thereby shed new light upon many obscure 
passages in Shelley criticism. Thus his interpretation of The Revolt of Islam, 
Julian and Maddalo, Epipsychidion, and The Triumph of Life, to mention 
only the most difficult, gives the reader a truer picture of what was in the 
poet’s mind than any previous exegesis. For instance, his explanation of the 
identity and the place of the Madman in Julian and Maddalo is the most 
reasonable that I have yet seen. That the author often presses his point 
beyond the limits which the facts warrant and occasionally stumbles—he 
never falls—into blind alleys is true enough, but quite understandable, yet 
for the most part he handles his facts and forms his judgments honestly, 
judiciously, and cogently. As a point in question, it is to be regretted that 
Professor Baker has overemphasized the thesis that Shelley’s moral, re- 
ligious, social, and philosophical principles underwent great and significant 
changes from his youth to his maturity. It can be shown, I believe, that 
these changes are more apparent than real. That Shelley’s views were 
modified from time to time—softened and made more palatable for the 
general public—cannot be denied, but that they were fundamentally 
changed stands in need of proof. Shelley’s idea of the Deity which he held 
in 1812 remained practically unchanged by 1822; his high opinion of Jesus 
in 1812 underwent no change in later years; his detestation of organized 
Christianity; his conception of monarchy and his ideas of social justice; 
and his notion of marriage as an institution remained the same throughout 
his life. In fact in only one aspect of his philosophy was there any signifi- 
cant modification—that is, the poet’s youthful idea concerning the nature 
of mind and matter—a crude sort of materialism—gave way to a more 
scholarly view. But a careful study of his letters and essays of 1812-1815 
will not permit one to dogmatize even on this point. With the author we 
can certainly hold that Shelley began as “a didactic allegorical poet and 
ended by writing symbolic mythological poetry of an impressively high 
order. He began as an imitator of eighteenth century forms. . . . He ended 
as the formulator of an idealistic vision by which he measured the mun- 
dane world and found it wanting. .. . A century and a quarter of readers 
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have not been wrong in asserting the indubitable charm of Shelley’s 
Arielism; the error has lain in supposing that he had nothing else to offer. 
This book is intended to introduce and to explain Ariel’s master, Prospero.” 
Professor Baker has successfully fulfilled the mission he set before himself. 
Davip LEE CLARK 
The University of Texas 


Kari LACHMANN ALS GERMANIST. By Dr. H. Sparnaay, Bern: A. Francke 
AG. Verlag, 1948, 142 pp. 


PROFESSOR SPARNAAY explains in a foreword that this sketch of Lach- 
mann’s life-work arose from his conviction that much of what Lachmann 
knew and said has not yet been discerned by later readers of his notes and 
observations because these were so often. set down with provokingly la- 
conic brevity. Our author’s object is to stimulate others to a renewed 
study of Lachmann’s writings and correspondence by sketching in some 
detail that part of Lachmann’s work which concerns Germanic philology. 

In an introductory chapter of twenty-four pages we find a biographical 
sketch which introduces us to Lachmann’s many friends and telis by the 
relation of incidents of his life much about his nature and his character. 
The chief events of this life are then set down in historical sequence. More 
specific attention is paid in the chapter called “Vorbereitung’”’ to Lach- 
mann’s preparation for his life-work as the editor of texts. Here many of 
his reviews are described with citations to show the development of his 
thinking. 

With these preparatory pages behind him, Professor Sparnaay pro- 
ceeds to discuss severally Lachmann’s labors as editor of the Nibelungenlied 
(pp. 43-77), of Iwein and Gregorius (pp. 77-94), of Walther (pp. 94-107), 
of Wolfram (pp. 108-123), and finally of the lesser mediaeval texts in the 
editing of which Lachmann participated (pp. 124-129). His edition of 
Lessing is treated in two and a half pages (129-131). The final pages of the 
book (131-142) are devoted to Lachmann’s study of metrics and include 
an attempt by Professor Sparnaay to set down the more important points 
of Lachmann’s doctrine on this subject. 

In the course of his discussion of each of the foregoing topics the 
author has brought forward a great many interesting collateral facts and 
many detailed bits of information from Lachmann’s textual criticism, 
which are designed to show just what Lachmann did contribute to our 
understanding of the several works discussed. The treatment presents 
typical points rather than an exhaustive catalogue, but still is hardly to be 
summarized in a review. One needs to read the essay on Walther, for ex- 
ample, with the mediaeval text in hand, and one needs to have leisure to 
think while one reads. Given this condition, this book will be found useful 
and interesting. 

For me the principal values of Professor Sparnaay’s book are in the 
‘connective tissue,’ so to speak, by which he links the various editorial 
enterprises of Lachmann to their time and to each other, but I am sure 
that if I had not long since studied Lachmann’s Kleinere Schriften (Erster 
Band, 1876), I should at once proceed to do so, and there are in the many 
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foot-notes references to specific letters which it will be the easier to find 
time to read because they are here conveniently listed. Lachmann’s cor- 
respondence is, after all, quite formidable in its volume. 

On the whole the printers have been kind to this text, though they did 
disfigure Sagenbibliothek (p. 20), and geradeswegs (p. 26) and they set hat 
for haeht (p. 38) and einleuchternden for einleuchtendern (p. 55). Of these 
only haét makes any difficulty, and there the line reference clears the matter 
up for anyone who troubles to look into it. The paper is good and the for- 
mat matches that of Lachmann’s Kleinere Schriften as edited by Miillen- 
hoff. 

R-M S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 


BROWNING’s Essay ON CHATTERTON. Edited by Donald Smalley with in- 
troductory chapters—and notes; with a foreword by William C. De- 
Vane. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Cloth; xii+194 
pp. $3.50. 


IN JULY 1842 The Foreign Quarterly Review printed an article which was 
ostensibly an anonymous review of a two-volume work by an American 
Congressman, Richard Henry Wilde, entitled Conjectures and Researches 
concerning the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso (New 
York 1842). Professor Donald Smalley has penetrated beneath this pachy- 
dermatous hide and has had the surgical skill to bring forth an essay by 
Robert Browning on Thomas Chatterton, “the marvellous boy.” This is 
the first time that the article has been printed under Browning’s name, but 
no reader of Smalley’s book will question its authenticity. External evi- 
dence of Browning’s authorship was published in 1933, but the clues were 
not followed until Professor Smalley came along. The title “Essay on 
Chatterton” is his own invention, but all students of Browning will accept 
it as entirely suitable, since only the first seven paragraphs and the last 
eleven lines of the article have to do with Tasso. 

Let it be said at once that the present reviewer is in entire agreement 
with Dean DeVane’s remark in the Foreword: “For the student of Brown- 
ing this is a very important book indeed.” If it did no more than offer the 
reader the thoughts of Robert Browning on Chatterton and his impostures, 
the reader might well quote Browning’s own words “over what must be 
admitted to be the scantiness of the piece of sunshine here.’”’ But this book 
does much more than print Browning’s essay: under Professor Smalley’s 
expert guidance, this essay is made to cast “a flood of light upon Brown- 
ing’s temperament and mind, as well as his peculiar technique as a poet,” 
and upon his treatment of the “many impostors and dubious characters 
from 1842 to the end of his life.” (I quote DeVane.) And not merely “from 
1842 to the end... ,”’ for the revelations made in this book also throw 
light back on Pauline (1833), Paracelsus (1835), Strafford (1837), and 
Sordello (1840). In fact, Donald Smalley’s investigations show up, with a 
new significance, the basic unity of Browning’s entire poetic career. 


There’s what we painters call our harmony! 
A common grayness silvers everything. 
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For all future study of Robert Browning, “this is a very important book 
indeed.” 

Professor Smalley found (and corrected) eight “obvious errors” in the 
article in the Foreign Quarterly Review. His own book has been printed with 
greater care. On page xi, for “132” read “135”; on page 136 (footnote 6), 
for “1780” (as the date for Southey’s edition of Chatterton) read “1803.” 
In 1780 Southey was six years old. Since Browning’s quotations from 
Shakespeare are pointed out (pp. 159 and 161), the list might have been 
extended to include a quotation (“the rude sea” etc., p. 105) from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. In several places Smalley explains Browning’s in- 
accuracy thus: “Browning... is surely quoting from memory” (p. 161); 
“probably he wrote... from memory” (p. 171). One reader must admit 
that here he is not convinced. Browning’s managing “to telescope three 
widely separated sentences’”’ can be done with the book open better than 
by trusting to the memory. Browning’s close examination of texts is proved 
by his detection of Chatterton’s indebtedness to John Hurrion. Browning 
would be grateful to Professor Smalley for this belated recognition of his 
(Browning’s) skill as a literary detective. 

The Harvard University Printing Office deserves commendation for 
clothing this important book in a format that delights both hand and eye. 
If the American Institute of Graphic Arts does not select this as one of its 
Fifty Books of the Year, I’ll miss my guess. 

Cart J. WEBER 


Colby College 


LONGFELLOW AND SCANDINAVIA. By Andrew Hilen. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1947. Pp. 194+-viii. $3.00. 

IT IS APPROPRIATE that Longfellow and Scandinavia should have been pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press, since the distinguished Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian in Yale University, Adolph Benson, was the first 
American scholar to investigate Norse-American literary relations. It was 
Professor Benson, likewise, who suggested the subject of the book here 
under review. It was a good suggestion and it has produced a good book. 

Mr. Hilen contributes very distinctly to the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge of Longfellow. What is more, his book illuminates one major aspect of 
Norse-American literary and cultural relations about which we have known 
all too little. Longfellow and Scandinavia will be welcomed by Norse 
scholars as well as by those whose interests lie in the fields of American 
and Comparative Literatures. 

The historical and interpretive part of Mr. Hilen’s work consists of a 
monograph of one hundred and twelve pages—sufficient space, it appears, 
for an adequate treatment of the subject. In addition to the monograph, 
the author has included six appendices, the most interesting and valuable 
of which are Longfellow’s Scandinavian Journal (1835) and a list of books 
in the poet’s Scandinavian library. 

Eighteen studies bearing on various aspects of Longfellow’s relation- 
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ship with the Scandinavian north have been published since 1884; Mr. 
Hilen’s is the first to cover all the significant phases of this relationship, 
and the first, as well, in which the significant primary materials germane to 
the study of Longfellow’s Scandinavian associations have been made avail- 
able. Mr. Hilen’s approach and presentation are thorough; his documenta- 
tion is, for the most part, quite adequate. 

The present reviewer would quarrel with the author on two scores 
only: one, a point of form, the other, a matter of interpretation. Of the 
first it must be remarked that the numbering of footnotes is so eccentric 
that it will be difficult for scholars citing this work in the future to dis- 
tinguish for their readers between footnotes of the same number on the 
same page. There is nothing wrong with the numbering system adopted by 
Mr. Hilen; but the printers have been permitted to carry several footnotes 
over onto succeeding pages (for reasons which are entirely incomprehensi- 
ble), thus producing two sets of enumeration for a single page. The matter 
of interpretation (or implication) with which this reviewer disagrees con- 
cerns a casual reference to Thomas Gray. On page 2, Mr. Hilen discusses 
Longfellow’s admiration for Gray’s two Norse odes, and, in passing, states 
that “The Fatal Sisters” and “The Descent of Odin” give Gray “the 
honor of having begun the Norse vogue in English literature.” This is a 
highly misleading statement; and even though the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of its implication has nothing to do with the soundness with which Mr. 
Hilen treats Longfellow, it is the kind of remark which an Anglo-Norse 
scholar cannot leave unchallenged. The documentation, at this point, con- 
sists only in a reference to C. H. Herford’s Norse Myth in English Poetry 
(Manchester, 1919). Since the place of Gray as an interpreter of Scandi- 
navian matters is, to say the least, controversial, reference should have 
been made in connection with the “vogue” to works by George Lyman 
Kittredge, Ethel Seaton, Paul Robert Lieder, Frank Edgar Farley, and 
E. V. Gordon. The last named scholar says, quite accurately, of “The 
Fatal Sisters,” that it is “a mere travesty of Darradarlj6d.’"" The logical 
inference to be drawn from Mr. Hilen’s innocent remark is that Gray 
fathered forth the great Anglo-Norse vogue of the Victorian Age. If Gray 
did start a vogue, it was the wrong one—or one which was greatly modified 
and corrected when exact scholarship in the Old Norse field came into its 

“own in the mid-Nineteenth century. Gray was one of the perpetrators of 
the Romantic and “Gothick” interpretation of Norse myth and has re- 
ceived credit for scholarly attainments in the Scandinavian field which he 
actually did not possess. The belief that Gray started a movement is ap- 
parently of such long standing that it has become a part of the accepted 
history of Anglo-Norse literary relations—the works of Gordon and others 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It is a small point in Mr. Hilen’s excellent 
book; but it is a large and aggravating one in Anglo-Norse literary history. 
Karl LITZENBERG 
University of Michigan 
1 An Introduction to Old Norse (Oxford, 1927), Introduction, p. Ixxii. 
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A Guiwe To TRoLLope. By Winifred Gregory Gerould and James Thayer 
Gerould. Drawings by Florence W. Ewing. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xxvi+256. $5.00. 


THIS Is NOT a guide in the larger sense of the term; it is not an introduction 
to all the main facts about Trollope’s life and works. It does not replace 
Michael Sadleir’s Trollope: A Commentary (3rd ed., 1945), which is still 
the best approach to the subject, especially if supplemented with the three 
essays in Sadleir’s Things Past (1944). What Mr. and Mrs. Gerould, who 
are librarians, and compilers of the Union List of Serials, have gathered and 
systematically arranged is, however, some useful information not readily 
found in other books on Trollope. Its scope is described in a subtitle which 
appears only on the dust-jacket, “An Index to the Characters and Places, 
and Digests of the Plots, in All of Trollope’s Works” (“‘to the Chief Char- 
acters” would be more accurate). This alphabetical record will be found 
helpful and time-saving by those readers, nowadays rapidly increasing, 
who have rediscovered the fascination of the Barsetshire, Parliamentary, 
and Manor-House series, and desire to follow the fortunes of some interest- 
ing character or group from novel to novel. The plots of the stories are 
outlined; and their different traits are indicated by quotations from Trol- 
lope’s Autobiography, from his brother’s What I Remember, and from the 
criticisms of T. H. S. Escott, Hugh Walpole, Sadleir, and others. The 
Index also includes groups such as Americans, Courtroom Scenes, Doctors, 
Lawyers, etc., which facilitates comparative studies. References are given 
to the first editions (consulted in the notable Parrish collection at Prince- 
ton) and to the more available modern ones. 

Mrs. William Ewing of Williamsburg, Virginia, has supplied nine 
maps of the Trollope country. It should perhaps have been noted that 
charts of Barsetshire by Trollope himself, by Spencer Van B. Nichols, and 
by Ronald Knox had already appeared in Sadleir’s Commentary. The other 
eight maps are new and helpful. I have checked many of the references and 
quotations in this book, and have found them accurate. The fact that the 
redoubtable Trollopian, R. W. Chapman of Oxford, read and criticized the 
proofs strengthens my confidence in the compilers’ reliability. Their dili- 
gence and carefulness, and their devotion to their author, deserve grateful 
acknowledgment. 

The weakness of A Guide to Trollope is that, even for a reference- 
manual, it is unnecessarily matter-of-fact and prosy both in substance and 
style. Its tone is too unliterary and unintellectual; it does not do justice to 
the higher functions of Trollope, his scrutiny of ethical traits and social 
standards. The outlines of the plots are correct so far as they go; but usually 
they miss the most interesting points and are so uningratiating that they 
would not arouse in a general reader any impulse to read the novel. See, for 
example, the dull summary of that admirable story, Dr. Wortle’s School. 

As for the characters, Mr. and Mrs. Gerould seem to suppose that to 
Trollope their external appearance was most important; for usually they 
quote his descriptions in some detail, while neglecting his relatively more 
significant comments on moral and mental traits. It is true that Trollope 
felt that he should help his readers visualize the characters; but what he 
said of his heroine, Mary Thorne, expresses his general attitude, viz., “her 
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mind and inner qualities are more clearly distinct to my brain than her 
outward form and features.” It is these inner qualities that are too often 
lacking in the Geroulds’ dossiers. They persistently cite such descriptive 
details as “feet and hands small,” “eyes bright,”’ “hair dark brown,” and 
“lips thin.” Too often they omit the more significant kinds of traits which 
are illustrated by the following quotations. Mr. Slope ‘‘could he ever have 
learned the ways of a gentleman, might have risen to great things.” The 
frigid and selfish Mrs. Maria Clutterbuck Broughton “found no amuse- 
ment within her reach so easy and pleasant as the amusement of pretending 
to be in love.” The politically ambitious but prosaic Plantagenet Palliser 
“worked through an enormous course of books, getting up the great sub- 
ject of the world’s history,—filling himself full of facts,—though perhaps 
not destined to acquire the power of using those facts otherwise than as 
precedents.” The Duke of Omnium “had devoted himself entirely to the 
consumption of good things without the slightest idea of producing any- 
thing in return.’”’ Mr. Georgiana Low “entertained some confused idea that 
the Church of England and the Christian religion were one and the same 
thing, or, at least, that they had been brought into the world together.” 

Regarding one of Trollope’s strongest and most attractive personali- 
ties, Mme. Marie Goesler, we are told just how she looked; but her crucial 
decision on a social and moral problem is not mentioned, namely that she 
refused to accept the Duke’s munificent bequest; nor are we informed that 
what she really sought, half without knowing it, was neither wealth nor 
social eminence but genuine love. (Incidentally, the moot question whether 
she was a Jewess is not mentioned.) Mr. Atterbury is not admitted to the 
Geroulds’ gallery; hence Trollope’s sly dig is missed that to the aristo- 
crats he was “a mere nobody,” being nothing more than “a rich, erudite, 
highly accomplished gentleman whose father had made his money at the 
bar, and whose grandfather had been a country clergyman.” The delightful 
satiric touches in the portraits of the Lookalofts and the Greenacres are not 
hinted at. The sturdy democratic tendencies of Dr. Thorne and of Mary 
Thorne are ignored, likewise the doctor’s subversive revolt against medical 
Toryism and his “aptitude for the society of children.’”’ From the quotation 
characterizing the Rev. Josiah Crawley the important sentence is omitted, 
“No one ever on seeing Mr. Crawley took him to be a happy man, or a 
weak man, or an ignorant man, or a wise man.”’ The passages which I have 
quoted, and many more of a similar kind which could have been cited, are, 
in my opinion, more significant than those which Mr. and Mrs. Gerould 
prefer to record. They are more richly suggestive of those merits of percipi- 
ence and expression which enliven Trollope’s novels and have kept them 
beloved and admired by the best kind of readers for more than three 
generations.! 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Freedom’s Haven 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


! Minor objections are: (1) Adelaide Palliser was hardly “a distant relative,” 
being a first cousin (see Phineas Redux, xviii); and (2) The Last Chronicle of Barset 
should not be described as “‘congeries of tales,” for the various actions are not as un- 
related to one another as “congeries” implies. 
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CORRECTION 


In My REVIEW of Professor Schneider’s Quest for Mysteries (JEGP, 
XLVIII [1949], 157 f.) “Zinzendorf” should of course read Zinnendorf. [ 
apologize for the slip. 


Henry C. HATFIELD 





